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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 299.—9 FEBRUARY, 1850. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE POSITION OF THE COLONIES. 


November has nearly passed without brighten- 
ing the prospects of our colonial empire in any 
corner of its wide horizon. Previous complica- 
tions have become more tangled than on the anni- 
versary of the Anglo-Saxon empire, dating, as we 
are disposed to do, from the birth of Alfred. 
Without pleading guilty to any superstitious feel- 
ing, we do not deny the coincidences that may be 
sometimes traced in history between time and 
fate. The denial would imply discredence of the 


faith in the intervention of a Supreme Intelligence | 


with the business of the earth. We know that 
an abstract Deity is acknowledged by a great num- 


sea opposite to our own eastern shores. They 
have also sent out to western lands one band of 
emigrants after another, in an unceasing stream, 
for two centuries. The British people have, 
undoubtedly, taken the greatest part of this work. 
The emigrants went forth more advanced in sei- 
ence and civilization than their ancestors when 
they came from the East. They carried out with 
them the knowledge. of Christianity ; therefore, 
they have made rapid progress, and they may be 
destined to progress more rapidly hereafter than 
they have done before. They may rise on our 
‘fall. It is a course in keeping with the teachings 
of history and of nature ; and yet one against which 
we are called upon to rebel, and are in duty while 
resisting. We have no right to commit imperial 








ber of intelligent men; but is not worshipped, | suicide, even if we believe that our hour is come. 
because a being of that character, with closed The edifice erected by the incessant labor and the 
eyes and folded arms, deserves no adoration, and | painful sacrifices of our fathers, should not be 


can neither inspire fear nor love. We cannot 
believe in a Deity wearied and fatigued, indolent 
and slothful, or even careless and negligent of the 


, wilfully thrown down by us, although we may 
| dream that it will not last much longer. We 
ronan guard it with that religious care bestowed 
‘upon a friend, beside whose bed we watch for 


works he has created and the effects that they may 
produce. ‘Therefore we are constrained to admit | parting breath, feeling that it cannot be long 
that times and seasons of individual and national | delayed; and still we guard the feeble remnant 
greatness and prosperity are measured and marked. | with a reverence not conceded to strength and 
We may have reached the climax, may have | youth. 

climbed the peak, and may be rapidly moving; These gloomy forebodings are the worst that 
downwards on our decline to our fall as a great | we could cherish, and we will have nothing to do 
empire. Gigantic and new combinations are | with them. The wisdom of the West has not yet 
forming elsewhere; and, true to the ordinary | reached its years of discretion ; and the oracular 
types in nature, the parent tree may have com- | announcements in the United States press, regard- 
menced its season of decay. Even our national jing the early demise of the British empire, may 


oak dies at last, as Methuselah perished, ere it | not be true, although many influential men in this 


reaches the millennium. Our race have under- 
gone sitnilar vicissitudes before. Emigration has 
been always the cause of their prosperity and 
their doom. They sent down, from the Persian 
mountains, from the springs of the Assyrian 
rivers, over from the shores of the Euxine and 
the Mediterranean to the bleak coasts of the Baltic 
and the North Sea, bodies of savage adventurers 
who were doomed to rule a large portion of the 
world, and to labor in the high places of the field 
for human civilization. These men everywhere 
made rapid progress. The history of their career 
is strangely interspersed with vice and virtue ; but 
more has been done by them than by any other 
people to establish freedom, to advance science, to 
promote literature, to cherish pure faith, to spread 
blessings over the earth, to raise themselves and 
all their brethren nearer to happiness—further 
from misery. They might have done more with 
their gigantic opportunities—for we do not refer 
alone to the people of the British isles, but also 
to those kindred nations who inhabit the Baltic 
coasts, and those who won a kingdom from the 
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country act as if they wished to fulfil them. The 
condition of the concern is not yet entirely des- 
perate, if we take means now. to supply its defects. 
The ship is not absolutely embayed in the storm, 
and might keep the sea, with clear heads and 
strong hands at the helm. Difficulties should 
neither be despised nor exaggerated ; and we are 
in difficulties, but not in despair. Our cireum- 
stances should be fully searched, for no greater 
calamity can occur in a struggle than ignorance 
of our weak points ; and a struggle must come. 
Fortunately, our danger is not from without, but 
within. No foreign state can, in the present 
aspect of politics, endanger the stability and the 
permanence of the British union. A_ repetition 
of our reasons for desiring its permanence is 
unnecessary. They have been stated already, 
and it is of more importance now to describe the 
measures by which that object may be accom- 
plished. Our colonial empire has never been 
fully united. Its different parts never have been 
run into each ether, but merely chained together. 
The wisdom of past statesmen, who left matters 














in that position, was certainly not admirable. In 
this, and in many other respects, they pursued a 
policy of which we now reap fruits that they 
might have foreseen. The fashion of holding them 
up as examples to us has no foundation in fact, 
for they did little that we should now imitate. 
They labored zealously for the extension of this 
empire, while they planted within it the germs of 
death and decomposition. They talked, like their 
followers now, of making the colonies ‘ integral 
portions’ of the empire, while they adopted 
measures to alienate the colonists gradually from 
their fathers’ land. They have gone, and ac- 
counted for their works, and we charge not their 
memory with infidelity to the trust they held ; buat 
of those who have succeeded them—of some who 
even now occupy their places, in right or wrong, 
many less charitable words are spoken and writ- 
ten. 

From the commencement of our colonization, 
the colonists were disconnected from the empire. 
They were denied representation. They were 
managed like babes. ‘They were not our part- 
ners, but our wards—treated as if they were yet 
of nonage. 

The colonists were not merely deprived of any 
share in the imperial government, but they were 
denuded of the powers of self-government. They 
were compelled to resign the privileges which 
they had enjoyed as British subjects, and were 
placed under the guidance of that spectral power 
—the colonial office. ‘They wanted local govern- 
ment. All their officials were appointed by the 
ministry. Even at home no steady scheme of 
tyranny was pursued. The colonial secretary 
was a member of the cabinet, dependent for offi- 
cial existence upon the success of his party, 
whose power existed only along with their ma- 
jority, and lapsed when that was converted into a 
minority. 

The colonial secretary never acquired that 
intimate acquaintance with colonial details essen- 
tial to suecess in his business. He understood 
the general scope of the policy pursued by his 
party towards the colonies. He was acquainted 
with their intentions and purposes; but he never 
acquired a suitable knowledge of details. He was, 
for all these affairs, dependent on his subordinates. 
They became the real pests of the colonies, the 
yeal directors of the colonial administration. The 
public know not how closely the subordinates of 
the public offices cling to their places and their 
salaries. A change of ministry affects them not. 
The hostile vote of Parliament may take ven- 
geance on a bad minister ; while the men who have 
made him bad sit secure in their high places, far 
above parliamentary censure or control. It is 
notorious that the real, but the irresponsible, man- 
agers of public offices are not affected by the 
defeat of parties and the overthrow of cabinets. 
Thus, while the Jeading features of our colonial 
policy change perpetually with party movements, 
the details, which often become the source of great 
irritancy and vexation to the colonists, are in the 
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care of immovable and_ irresponsible agents. 
This arrangement is not without advantages, but 
it is also liable to many objections, and has not 
worked beneficially for colonial interests. Many 
parties, who have maturely and temperately con- 
sidered the position of our colonies, hold that their 
direction should be under the management of a 
board or commission—not affected by the party 
changes and combinations in home politics—not 
dependent on or removable with the cabinet ; but 
forming, de facto, a separate and colonial cabinet. 
If it were possible to elevate this projected body 
above party strife to the judicial position, it would 
become irresponsible to a considerable extent, 
and in important matters. If, on the other hand, 
it continued to be responsible to Parliament, it 
would necessarily fall with the companion cabinet 
which held in charge our home affairs and foreign 
transactions. Nothing can be more difficult than 
so to reconcile conflicting interests that we shall 
have a responsible colonial cabinet, yet indepen- 
dent of the agitations solely connected with home 
affairs—with, for example, the movements against 
the Irish church, or for the Trish municipal fran- 
chises, or the Scotch sanatory act. ‘Two suns in 
one sky would not agree. ‘The whigs in posses- 
sion of the home, and the tories paramount in the 
colonial cabinet, would carry on perpetual war, to 
the great damage and discredit of the public 
service. Therefore, we are bound to dismiss this 
suggestion as good, if practicable ; but not to be 
thought of by reason of its impracticability. 

The revenue system was equally deleterious. 
We paid for the formation of colonies, and pro- 
tected our agriculturists against their produce. 
Colonial corn was heavily taxed. To increase 
the consumption of barley in whiskey, a heavy 
duty was laid on rum. The landed proprietors 
believed that the admission of colonial corn and 
provisions free of duty would ruin them, and 
resisted the proposal until they brought all the 
world upon their heads. Instead of fostering 
mutual and reciprocal relations with the colonies, 
we endeavored to buy as little from, and sell as 
much to them, as possibly could be done. The 
gentlemen who contrived that plan of imperial 
commerce forgot that those who do not sell profit- 
ably will not be long good buyers. They adopted 
an error of the present day, and applied it to the 
colonies instead of the home counties. They 
seemed to think that so long as people bought 
extensively, they must sell largely. It may appear 
improbable, but it is true, that the principles of 
the political economy clubs of 1847 were those on 
which William Pitt, and other statesmen, con- 
sidered heaven-born in their time, and by their 
followers, had Jong acted towards the colonies. 
“Take care of the purchases, and the sales will 
mind themselves,’ say all the enlightened dab- 
blers in modern political economy. It is only the 
echo of an old maxim. We once told the colo- 
nists the same figment, whereby now we are self- 
cheated and injured. ‘Trade must have two sides. 
A merchant may buy most advantageously, and 
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operate so largely and so well as toget into the | 
Gazette by energy and ingenuity. If he neglect | 
to sell well, his purchases will only hasten ruin. 
A nation may commit a similar error, which will be 
attended by precisely similar results. A colony, 
as the smaller and the weaker community, is cer- 
tain to feel soon and severely the evil consequences 
of any selfish system of trade. Britain protected | 
itself against its colonies from the selfish policy of 
the landowners. All the rest of the world were | 
protected against our colonies, because they he- 
longed to Britain. Thus they languished, while 
the tides of capital and emigration flowed rapidly 
from our shores into hostile lands. 

Truth will prevail, but it may prevail too late. 
All shall revere truth, but the worship may be 
offered when the temple is closed. A better pol- 
icy towards the colonies was at last devised. 
Something like justice was offered to Canada. 
The offer was converted into a fact, and the reality | 
existed for one or two years. Then came the 
famine ; next the great apostasy of Peel and his 
party, as it has been termed, and as if Peel could 
commit political apostasy—a crime which would 
imply the possession of a political faith, at some | 
period, stronger than the expediency of the day. | 
The country party had wasted their energies in 
nothing, and they were swept beneath the political | 
counter. They became an old pattern, despised, | 
unfashionable, and valueless. When requested to | 
regret their fall, we find the task extremely diffi- 
cult. They do not appear to have owned large | 
hearts at anytime. The grovelling vulgarity of 
estimating all measures by their immediate profits | 
was introduced by them. The democracy of | 
Cromwell's time knew better, looked further, and | 
grasped a wider range of thought than the Resto- | 
ration, or any party that has risen on and after the | 
Restoration. A hundred John Hampdens would | 
save and reéstablish the power of England; but | 
her yeomen are depressed into tenants-at-will. 
New measures were adopted, by which the colo- 
nies were placed on the dead level of Cuba or the 
Brazils ; while we found them governors, named 
their salaries, calculated the labor that they should 
have permission to buy, and refused them leave to 
make greater purchases than the colonial office and 
our own philanthropy deemed right. Abhorrence 
of the slave trade, and the love of cheap sugar, 
made our legislature inconsistent. The desire for 
a benevolent character, and the avarice for low 
prices, made them unjust. 

We are now to state summarily those changes 
which have apparently become essential to the ex- 
istence of our colonial empire. ‘The eye ranging 
over it meets only one vast expanse of discontent, 
ripening into rebellion. The North American 
provinces are dissatisfied, although the majority 
of their population still desire to maintain the 
connection with this country. The West Indian 
Islands are in a state of legislative revolt against 
the government, on the shabby question of sala- 
ries. The planters have experienced a great 





diminution of profits, and they expect that the sal- 
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aries of officials should be partially reduced. The 
stiff, formal gentlemen in the colonial office at home 
have taken offence at the ‘ insolence’’ of mere 
planters, who dare to have an opinion of their own ; 
and they consider their own honor committed to 


obtain the long salaries for their friends. The 


legislatures of two of the most important amongst 
the West India colonies stopped the supplies. 
They acted correctly, and in strict compliance with 
the spirit of the British constitution. This peeu- 
niary quarrel is separate from the grand difficulty 
in which we are placed with all our West India 
colonies, between the desire to buy cheap on the 


‘one hand, and to be thought philanthropic on the 


other. The Cape colonists have strenuously 
resisted, and completely defeated, the attempt 
made to impose on them a consignment of crime, 
and an emigration of felons. They have decided , 
that, if cheap labor should never be obtained 
amongst them, they shall at least have honest 
laborers in preference to scamps. The policy of 
Earl Grey in this matter was entirely at variance 
with a distinct bargain. ‘The African colony was 
to be preserved pure and free from convict labor. 
On that assurance, many individuals emigrated 
there who entertained conscientious objections to 
the kind of society expelled from this country en 
account of their crimes. The recent effort, there- 
fore, to change the character of the colony, was a 
direct breach of faith with the emigrants and set- 


‘tlers, which they resisted—which some people 


even allege that they were expected to resist, add- 
ing that the scheme was devised to be opposed ; 
but they belong to that class of hard thinkers who 
sometimes mistake folly for crime, and therefore 
look with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the 
conduct of men high in the colonial office. 

The colonies of Port Philip and South Aus- 
tralia have decided to present an opposition to 
convict settlements not less determined than that 
of the African Boors. All the Australian eulo- 
nies have quarrels with Earl Grey and his people 
at home. Dr. Lang has, after a three years’ 
sojourn in Great Britain, returned to New South 
Wales, breathing revolt, republicanism, and a 
president. He writes as if some strange thing 
had happened to him because he encountered short 
civility from Earl Grey. The Rev. Dr. Lang’s 
parting words are more bitter than his reception 
from the people deserved. They at least have not 
mocked his schemes, scorned his zeal and wrought 
mischief to his projects. Hecame here avowedly 
for the noblest ends that could Jead a patriot trav- 
eller over the ocean. He came to show to vainly 
toiling thousands at home a way to independence ; 
to our anti-slavery societies a means of throwing 
slave-grown cotton out of the market; to our 
cotton-spinners a plan for increasing the supply of 
raw material. He was heard. His letters were 
read—his plans were partially adopted ; they were 
followed by considerable emigration ; and More- 
ton Bay Colony promises soon to reach impor- 
tance, and to rise into an active, prosperous coun- 
try in shorter time than even its senior coloniesin 
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Australia have required to effect that purpose. 
Therefore, we think that Dr. Lang’s references to 
Benjamin Franklin were not requisite embellish- 
ments in his farewell address to Earl Grey. He 
has not yet at least experienced the measure of 
Benjamin Franklin's wrongs. The Australian 
colonies have not quite the complaints to make 
that the New England States justly preferred 
without redress or sympathy in the maddened 
parent land. We may even take care here that 
they never shall have similar grievances, and never 
shall be publicly met with the same cool contempt 
when they come to state their wrongs. But Dr. 
Lang is a man, with an active spirit, who makes, 
we presume, a better hater than rightly becomes 
the ecclesiastical character. He has been coldly 
treated by the colonial office. He thought that 
they needed advice there, forgetting that Kar] Grey 
must keep in his service a mesmeric familiar, who, 
with the gift of clairvoyance, gives him a better 
acquaintance with the wants, the wishes, and the 
woes of all the colonists than they can themselves 
profess. A man’s greatest difficulty is to know 
himself; and the colonists, like other people, must 
experience it. But Earl Grey’s familiar knows 
everybody, and so far as he is concerned the difli- 
culty disappears. Dr. Lang has, however, com- 
menced his voyage home in very bad humor with 
this country’s representative, and unfortunately he 
will find many persons waiting him in a similar 
spirit. At Ceylon we had a rebellion lately, and 
a number of persons were executed after its sup- 
pression. In the lonian Islands Mr. Ward has 
established a character for the prompt hanging up 
of the villains whom he catches. Our vast pos- 
sessions in the Hast Indies are spending at the 
rate of one million more per annum than their 
revenue. We have not heard of disturbances at 
Heligoland, but they may be anticipated. 

This internal discontent must be subdued, not 
by armies and fleets, but by fraternization and jus- 
tice. A gulf exists between us and a large party 
in this country by whom the colonies would be 
sacrificed, while by us they would be maintained 
and incorporated. This party is willing, very ap- 
parently desirous, to narrow our dominions within 
our central islands. Why they should restrain 
their doctrine of decomposition at the English 
Channel, we cannot tell. Perhaps they are under 
no such restraint. The repeal of the union with 
Ireland might yield them more pleasure than pain ; 
and why should they stop there’ Is there any 
reason for refusing Scotland to the Scotch? Have 
the southern protective counties committed an un- 
pardonable sin, that they should be forever chained 
to the manufacturing districts of the north? Is 
the Heptarchy impossible’? Is there a line of de- 
marcation drawn where decomposition must stop? 
Have these gentlemen noticed the stern treatment 
of erysipelast Have they seen a patient’s skin 
tattooed like a New Zealander’s, to restrain the 
progress of this inflammation? Have they ob- 
served that it is a painful process? And have they 
prepared and damped their lunar caustic to burn a 
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protective ring in this living empire, within which 
the erysipelatous affection which they madly cher- 
ish in the outer regions shall not enter? They 
are still, we presume, prepared to protect the 
brain and the heart; but of what value are the 
centres of life if the limbs be chopped away? 

The reasons why we want to extend and preserve 
the colonies are in number five, which might be 
divided into numerous particulars, if that were 
advisable and time permitted. 

First; the empire should be maintained in its 
integrity, for the promotion of those moral and 
religious ends that its existence may subserve ; for 
the maintenance of universal peace by the grad- 
ually coming maturity of a power sufficiently 
strong, and perfectly willing, to enforce it every- 
where, and not a vast power cramped up in a cor- 
ner of the earth, so as to exercise no influence out 
of its immediate vicinity; for the abolition of 
slavery by the force of its example, and the vast 
influence of its commerce ; for the elevation of the 
aboriginal tribes and nations of different lands by 
the rising strength of its philanthropy; for the 
maintenance of their rights and liberties, as in 
the case of this Nicaraguan quarrel into which the 
United States threaten to throw themselves, for the 
creditable purpose of stealing a river mouth and a 
few miles of coast from an Indian chief. These 
are duties laid on us by our position—duties that 
we have to perform in the sight of God and man 
—duties that we cannot devolve on others by any 
act of our own, except on the principle that a cha- 
grined man may retire out of the world into a her- 
mitage or a monastery, when he feels that his 
merits have been neglected, or that his purposes 
have been crossed ; except on the principle that a 
man somewhat wilder may say and believe of 
Cato that he reasoned well, and act accordingly. 
** But,”’ say the decompositionists, ‘‘ we seek not 
the destruction of this empire—we agitate not for 
its abolition—we are willing that it should remain 
forever, or for all time ; only we must be allowed 
to follow our own courses, although they should 
lead to its demolition.’’ Just thus may the enemy 
have spoken by whom the tares were sown amongst 
the wheat, even while engaged at, and if he had 
been seized in, the very act. He did not wish to 
choke the wheat—he entertained no malice regard- 
ing its growth—he had no desire that it should 
not flourish to ripeness, and bring forth fruit ; but 
only he sought and seized permission to sow his 
own tares. The clear, logical powers manifested 
in the composition of a little book, originating at 
Westminster, but taught nearly to all the children 
of Scotland, have had a direct influence in form- 
ing the national character. The Assembly's 
shorter catechism says that the sixth command- 
ment not merely requires us not to kill, but also 
to use all lawful means for preserving and extend- 
ing the lives ef ourselves and others. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that we hold ourselves bound, 
for the reasons stated, not to lay violent hands on 
the existence of the empire, we are equally bound 
not to be neutral, and equally constrained to use 
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our efforts for its preservation and extension. 
That is a strictly logical sequence of our passive 
duty not to destroy, which in its existence implies, 
for it begets, the active duty to uphold. 

Second ; we maintain the empire as a means of 
reaching an object very dear to us, but one at pres- 
ent gradually eluding our grasp—namely, the fair 
and free commercial intercourse of nations on 
equal and on just terms. We never have yet 
known the powers of our great colonial connection 
for the expansion of trade. The peculiar value 
of our empire has never yet been grasped and 
recognized by our keenest mercantile men. Other 
large empires, at different periods, have been 
formed out of adjacent materials. The Roman 
Empire, indeed, stretched over a great portion, and 
the best portion, of the world, as known at that 
time. But its objects and wants were so alien 
from those which we entertain, that no comparison 
ean be formed between them. Modern empires, 
except our own, are crushed into a corner of the 
earth. 
and a valuable tract of land in Europe and Asia, 
and a comparatively small and valueless tract in 
America ; but it is all crushed together, neverthe- 
jess, and what seems at first sight an element of 
conciseness and power, is a germ far more assur- 
edly of weakness and disunion. The United 


States of America comprise many different climates 


in one large portion of a great continent ; but the 
diversity is limited when compared with this em- 
pire. Our British union embraces specimens of 
every soil and climate. 
cles that commerce knows. It may, by the com- 
bination of the capital, labor, and skill that we 
have in abundance, supply all that we can possibly 
require. Thus we have the nucleus of perfectly 
free trade—the lever that will move the world to 
adopt our principles, whenever we apply it; and 
will secure, in the mean time, those advantages 
and blessings for the attainment of which we have 
entered on this struggle. Therefore we would 
maintain the colonial connection, as the means of 
attaining universal freedom of trade ; and, in the 
mean time, as the realization of free trade ona 
very large sale, on a larger scale than the world 
has ever yet known. 

The third reason is a matter of justice to the 
people of this country. The land of the colonies 
not yet conceded belongs to them. It may be 
called by any name, but it is theirs. For if they 
or their fathers incurred debts, which they or their 
sons must pay, this land will undoubtedly become 
valuable, and stand them as some security or sat- 
isfaction for the immense debt which they must by 
some means meet and discharge. ‘The colonists, 
we know, are in the habit of regarding their claim 
to the waste lands of the respective colonies good ; 
while nothing, we believe, can be considered worse 
upon a fair inquiry. These cclonists originally 
received conveyances of their own land at a cheap 
rate, or for nothing. The gift was a poor reason 
for claiming gratuitously other portions that they 
did not get. They may pretend that with our pub- 


The Russian Empire stretches over a vast ‘country. 


It furnishes all the arti- | 


lic debts they had no concern ; but the argument 
will scarcely bear repeating, that whereas we 
allowed them to escape from their share, or their 
fathers were allowed to evade their share, of the 
general responsibility by emigration, therefore 
they should also abstract those means by which 
we might be enabled to lighten their and our 
responsibilities, laid now solely upon our ener- 
gies. ‘The doctrine that the waste land of colo- 
nies is to be administered for the good of the col- 
onies, is no better and no worse than ancther asser- 
tion, that they are entitled annually to a certain 
sum in exchequer bills, for no other reason than 
— they are better off than their old neighbors at 
‘home, in pecuniary affairs. Even this doctrine 
might have been tolerated in return for the advan- 
| tages to be found in free trade with any portion of 
the world ; but now that the colonists are allowed 
to impose heavy taxes on our goods, that argu- 
|ment also isended. The waste or unimproved and 
‘unallocated lands of the colonists belong to this 
Our national debt was directly incurred 
\in obtaining and preserving those possessions. 
The colonists may be able to do now without our 
jaid ; and at one time they would have been una- 
ible. Their farms might have been cultivated, and 
‘their towns might have been built and inhabited ; 
but not by or for them and theirs, without our aid, 





/and without our expenditure in men and in money. 
|They cannot replace the men; but neither can 
lthey honestly seek to confiscate our security for 
‘the money towards their own private purposes. 
| This land becomes more valuable as the colonies 
‘advance ; and even yet, if put under good man- 
agement, a balance remains of great importance 
-and value. We may barter this claim for liberty 
‘to trade, but we cannot be justly asked to barter it 
for nothing. The property of our people at home 
has been cruelly absorbed in many ways, but in 
/none more imprudently than in the grants and gifts 
‘and jobbing of the colonial office. 

Fourth ; we would maintain the colonial con- 
‘nection for the good of the colonists. It must be 
a mutual good, or soon be destroyed. Its capa- 
| bilities, in this respect, are not even yet discovered. 
| British capitalists want a safe investment for capi- 
tal, and a safe investment is the thing which the 
colonists want above all others to bring into the 
market. The colonists want to be freed from the 
expense of maintaining large armaments, and their 
connection with the British flag renders that un- 
necessary. ‘They require economy; and the finan- 
cial associations will aid, we hope, in obtaining 
the boon. They require an invariably open mar- 
ket for the produce of their soil, and their industry ; 
and we offer them the largest inthe world. They 
are not yet, and they will not be in many ages, 
worse of the connection, in all their intellectual, 
moral, and religious pursuits, which, judging 
from the States, are apt to become gross and mate- 
rial in new countries. To them the indirect benefits 
of this connection are greater than can be readily 
stated, and they desire its maintenance on fair terms. 

The fifth exists in that not so easily definable 
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reason which practical men refuse to reckon ; but 
which, nevertheless, has been at the heart of 
more great deeds than any other principle ; a rea- 
son that pervades all others, that may be esteemed 
a prejudice, that has been termed patriotism, and 
that, in its numerous associations, has formed a 
strong link between the colonists and the home 
country. Cosmopolitanism necessarily despises 
this feeling. It professes antagonism to all narrow 
views of this nature. It rises superior to localities 
and to attachments, by promising to enfold the 
world in the four corners of its ample mantle. 
It is good for strong minds, for great, wide pro- 
jecting souls, for spirits that penetrate over all 
sublunary space, into all earthly crannies and 
creeks, and look out as clearly on 2050 as on 1849. 
These minds are rare, but haplessly they deem 
themselves common currency, and quite plentiful. 
They are to be met seldom, and yet when they 
are met, we find them ever assuming the vulgar 
attribute of being numerous. Their case is a 
phenomenon, for they repudiate their own great- 
ness, which consists, like the preciousness of 
diamonds, in their rarity. Like diamonds, also, 
they are clear, cold, hard, impenetrable. Their 
love is abstract and stern, like the beauties of an 
iceberg ; but, unlike icebergs, they never melt and 
thaw. By virtue of their vast theoretical expan- 
sion, they esteem themselves free from the minor 
duties, those scavengerings or sweepings of love 
and kindness that fall within the compass of ordi- 
nary powers. Nero wanted to have one neck for 
all the Romans, that he might hang them on one 
beam, or decapitate them bv one stroke. Our 
** strong minds’’ want one general receptacle for 
humanity, on which they may administer their love 
by one operation, to save time. Nero omitted to 
act out his principle. He did not wait for one 
common neck to Rome ; but he went on decapi- 
tating them singly as they stood. Cosmopolitans 
should imitate Nero, and go forward by steps to 
the grand consummation of which now they dream. 
The example is that of one who wrought well 
where they would do good ; but it is practical con- 
duct applied toa different course. This fifth rea- 
son for seeking the maintenance of the colonial 
empire is but ** love of country,’’ and, however it 
may be explained, the nature cannot be criminal 
which has in other times and circumstances led to 
the purest results. 

The next inquiry is, What must be done : how 
must we act in order to attain this object? The 
ties that bind together all these distant communi- 
ties hang loosely, and they need to be tightened. 
Loyalty is described as the pervading motive, the 
life and soul, of this empire. The golden link of 
the crown, said Mr. O'Connell, will connect us 
still. Few men knew better than Mr. O'Connell 
that loyalty is the result of two operations. The 
duty depends on something to be done. It isa 
principle called forth solely by a sense of benefits 
received, either personally or collectively. It is 
the attachment felt for the cause of order in society, 
the homage rendered by man to that society in 





which he exists, by whose laws he is governed, 
by whose power he dwells safely, and in whose 
counsels, directly or indirectly, he exercises an 
influence. 

The colonists must feel that the connection is 
good for them ; and we must recognize it as good 
for us, before its permanence can be secured. Ail 
the legislative barriers that intervene between us 
must be throwndown. Natural barriers are suffi- 
ciently obstructive, without the aid of those of art 
No other tax must be allowed to exist on the 
trade between Nova Scotia and Ireland, or Jamaica, 
or Australia, than exists in the trade between 
Hampshire and Kent, or Sussex, or Somerset- 
shire. 

All advantages open to the people of the three 
kingdoms must be made equally attainable by those 
of Port Natal, of Barbadves, or of Moreton Bay. 
In some professions obstacles come between an 
Irishman or a Scotchman and employment in Eng- 
land. One bishop lately assumed as a rule that 
education in Dublin university was not to be con- 
sidered equivalent to education at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Medical instruction at Edinburgh, the 
best medical school of the three kingdoms, is not, 
we believe, deemed sufficient to secure the conces- 
sion of a license for English practice. Education 
in any place should avail nothing ; knowledge is 
the thing sought, and if it be attained at the falls 
of Niagara or on the banks of the Ganges, its pos- 
session should secure al] the purposes that can be 
served by the certificate, tha: a man spent so many 
years in a position where it might have been 
secured. All monopolies are bad, but none are 
more insolently bad, or more eagerly maintained, 
than a monopoly of learning. If commerce should 
be free, assuredly knowledge should not be fet- 
tered. 

The little hostile tariffs, built up like walls 
between different colonies, should be entirely 
abolished. ‘The multitude of separate governor- 
ships should be reduced. If one man may be 
governor-general of India, another may take all the 
North American provinces. The means of com- 
munication should be zealously improved. Why, 
for example, should the Halifax and Quebec rail- 
way require years to arrange, or the East India 
Company higgle for an equal period on their rail- 
ways, when the mere economy in the military 
department, by their use, would equal their entire 
cost in seven years! The negotiations of a colony 
with foreign powers should be strengthened by the 
weight of the whole empire. The Canadas stand 
alone in treating for a reciprocal treaty with the 
United States. Afford them the influence of the 
empire, and this treaty wiil be signed and ratified 
in 1850. But we have theories that must not be 
touched, and to preserve them would sacrifice the 
facts that they represent—give the substance for 
the shadow. It is laudable in the Canadas to 
ask reciprocity from the states ; it would be mean, 
pitiful, reactionary, and retrogressive in us, to pre- 
sent the same request. To those who use this 
language we give a warning in the form of a ques- 


























THE DREAM 


tion, Are you sure of your majority’ We, who 
honestly oppose retrogression, think that majority 
doubtful. If Parliament were dissolved within six 
months, its existence would be endangered. It is 
reduced by all the elections that have occurred 
since the commencement of the recess. It would 
be reduced at present by very nearly all the mem- 
bers of your party in Ireland. What its fate 
might be in 1851, or in 1852, when the cabinet 
must come on the country, will depend on the 
seasons ; but we would not have a great princi- 
ple—the course of progress—dependent on the 
weather. 

In the end, and before long, our representation 
must be increased ; the colonies must be repre- 
sented by their own members in the imperial Par- 
liament. But is that Parliament to manage the 
local affairs of one third of the globe’ We think 
not, fur it manages so badly the loeal business of 
three kingdoms, that it had better not take more 
work of that nature. Our present position cannot 
be maintained. But two paths are open: we may 
go downwards into Great Britain and Ireland lit- 
erally, and saon, probably, into Britain alone; or 
onwards to a great federative union. This isa 
revolution, the offspring of necessity, and not 
greatly to be regretted, for local business will be 
most economically arranged in local assemblies, 
and imperial affairs in the imperial Parliament. 
But will Africa, America, Australia, continue to 
send representatives here, when your colonies in 
these quarters of the world become great nations, 
comprising many millions of men; conducting a 
vast traffic ; producing, with the leisure of wealth, 
ardent followers of literature, distinguished disci- 
ples of science, and statesmen of great and com- 
prehensive information? ‘They will, if these states- 
men may be our rulers; if their science and their 
literature be a part of our own; if they come not 
only to be legislated for, but to legislate. And it 
follows, not because our population will expand, 
that ours will be stationary or decrease, as in the 
present year. A federative union of this nature 
will so extend commerce and production, that our 
population will continue to maintain its position 
towards the colonies; and that the magnificent 
dream of making our islands the workshop and the 
warehouse of the world may be turned into a mag- 
nificent reality. 


From the National Era. 
THE DREAM OF ARGYLE.* 


Earruvy arms no more uphold him ; 
On his prison’s stony floor, 

Waiting death in calmest slumber, 
Rests the great Mac-Cullum More! 


And he dreams a dream of boyhood, 
Of his dear-loved Argyleshire, 
Of his bold, heroic clansmen, 
Of his plumed and plaided sire. 


* The unfortunate Duke of Argyle. who shared the disas- 
trous defeat of Monmouth, under James I., was found 
sleeping by the officers who came to lead him to the scaf- 
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Once again, with pulses beating, 
Hears the wandering minstrel tell 

How Montrose, on Inverary, 
Thief-like from his mountains fell. 


Now he stands, in plaid and bonnet, 
In the grim and sombre hall, 
And again the ruddy firelight 
Sees he on the armor fall. 


Down the glen, beyond the castle, 
Where the Linn’s white waters shine, 
He, the heir of haughty Argyle, 
Meets young Effie of Loch Fine— 


Effie, with her snooded tresses, 
And her timid eye of blue, 

At the gloaming, to her trysting, 
In the bracken valley true! 


Now he hears a sad lamenting— 
Harpers for his mother mourn, 
As, with floating plume and pinion, 
To the burial cairn she ’s borne. 


Then, anon, his dreams are darker— 
Sounds of battle fill his ears, 

And the pibroch’s mournful wailing 
For his father’s fall he hears. 


Wild Lechaber’s mountain echoes 
Wail in concert for the dead, 

And Loch Awe's hoarse waters murmur 
For the Campbell's glory fled. 


Fierce and bold, the godless tyrants 
Trample the apostate land, 

While her poor and faithful remnant 
Wait for the Avenger’s hand. 


Once again at Inverary, 
Years of weary exile o’er, 

Armed to lead his seattered clansmen, 
Stands the bold Mac-Cullum More ! 


Once again to battle calling, 
Sound the war-pipes through the glen, 
And the court-yard of Dunstaffnage 
Rings with tread of armed men. 


All is lost! the godless triumph! 
And the faithful ones and true, 

From the scaffold and the prison, 
Covenant with God anew. 


On the darkness of his dreaming, 
Great and sudden glory shone ; 

Over bonds and death victorious, 
Stands he by his Father’s throne. 


From the radiant host of martyrs, 
Notes of joy and praise he hears, 
Songs of his poor land’s deliverance, 
Sounding from the future years. 


Lo! he wakes! but airs celestial 
Bathe him in immortal rest ; 

And he sees, with unsealed vision, 
Scotland's cause with victory blest. 


Shining hosts attend and guard him, 
As he leaves his prison door ; 
And to death, as to a triumph, 
Walks the great Mac-Cullum More! 
E. H. W. 
Amesbury, 12th month, 1849. 
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[We find the following pages in Fraser’s Magazine. 
Are they by Mr. Carlyle? They will be a grief to many 
of his admirers in this region, and yet they, and others, 
(if others indeed there be !) will think it desirable to read 
whatever the sage may write. | 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSE ON THE NEGRO 
QUESTION. 


Tue following occasional discourse, delivered 
hy we know not whom, and of date seemingly 
above a year back, may perhaps be welcome to 
here and there a speculative reader. It comes to 
us—no speaker named, no time or place assigned, 
no commentary of any sort given—in the hand- 
writing of the so-called ‘ Doctor,’ properly 
‘** Absconded Reporter,’ Dr. Phelim M’'Quirk, 
whose singular powers of reporting, and also 
whose debts, extravagances, and sorrowful insidi- 
ous finance-operations, now winded up by a sudden 
disappearance, to the grief of many poor trades- 
people, are making too much noise in the police- 
offices at present! Of M’Quirk’s composition we 
by no means suppose it to be; but from M’Quirk, 
as the last traceable source, it comes to us ;— 
offered, in fact, by his respectable unfortunate 
landlady, desirous to make up part of her losses 
in this way. 

To absconded reporters who bilk their lodg- 
ings, we have of course no account to give: but 
if the Speaker be of any eminence or substantiality, 
and feel himself aggrieved by the transaction, let 
him understand that such, and such only, is our 
connection with him or his affairs. As the colo- 


nial and negro question is still alive, and likely to} 


grow livelier for some time, we have accepted the 
article, at a cheap market-rate ; and give it pub- 
licity, without in the least committing ourselves to 
the strange doctrines and notions shadowed forth 
in it. Doctrines and notions which, we rather 
suspect, are pretty much in a * minority of one,” 
in the present era of the world! Here, sure 
enough, are peculiar views of the rights of ne- 
groes ; involving, it is probable, peculiar ditto of 
innumerable other rights, duties, expectations, 


wrongs and disappointments, much argued of, by 


logic and by grape-shot, in these emancipated 
epochs of the human mind !—Silence now, how- 
ever ; and let the Speaker himself enter. 





My Philanthropic Friends,—It is my painful 
duty to address some words to you, this evening, 
on the Rights of Negroes. Taking, as we hope 
we do, an extensive survey of social affairs, 
which we find all in a state of the frightfullest 
embroilment, and, as it were, of inextricable final 
bankruptey, just at present ; and being desirous to 
adjust ourselves in that huge upbreak, and unut- 
terable welter of tumbling ruins, and to see well 
that our grand proposed Association of Associa- 
tions, the Universan Asouition-or-Pain Asso- 
CIATION, which is meant to be the consummate 
golden flower and summary of modern Philan- 
thropisms all in one, do not issue as a universal 
** Sluggard-and-Scoundrel Protection Society ,’’— 


we have judged that, before constituting ourselves, | 


it would be very proper to commune earnestly 
with one another, and discourse together on the 
leading elements of our great Problem, which 
surely is one of the greatest. With this view 
the council has decided, both that the Negro 
Question, as lying at the bottom, was to be the 
first handled, and if possible the first settled ; and 
then also, what was of much more questionable 
wisdom, that—that, in short, I was to be speaker 
on the occasion. An honorable duty; yet, as J 
said, a painful one!—Well, you shall hear what 
I have to say on the matter; and you will not in 
| the least like it. 

West-Indian affairs, as we all know, and some 
of us know to our cost, are in a rather troublous 
condition this good while. In regard to West 
Indian affairs, however, Lord John Russell! is able 
| to comfort us with one fact, indisputakle where so 
jmany are dubious, That the negroes are all very 
|happy and doing well. A fact very comfortable 
indeed. West Indian whites, it is admitted, are 
far enough from happy; West Indian colonies 
not unlike sinking wholly into ruin: at home too, 
the British whites are rather badly off; several 
millions of them hanging on the verge of con- 
tinual famine ; and, in single towns, many thou- 
sands of them very sore put to it, at this time, not 
to live ** well,’’ or as a man should, in any sense 
temporal or spiritual, but to live at all :—these, 
again, are uncomfortable facts ; and they are ex- 
tremely extensive and important ones. But, thank 
Heaven, our interesting black population—equal- 
ling almost in number of heads one of the ridings 
‘of Yorkshire, and in worth (in quantity of intel- 

leet, faculty, docility, energy, and available 
‘human valor and value) perhaps one of the streets 
of Seven Dials—are all doing remarkably well. 
| ** Sweet blighted lilies,’—as the American 
epitaph on the nigger child has it—sweet blighted 
lilies, they are holding up their heads again ' 
How pleasant, in the universa] bankruptey abroad, 
-and dim dreary stagnaney at home, as if for 
England too there remained nothing but to sup- 
press Chartist riots, banish united lrishmen, vote 
the supplies, and wait with arms crossed til) black 
anarchy and social death devoured us also, as it 
| has done the others ; how pleasant to have always 
this fact to fall back upon: Our beautiful black 
darlings are at last happy ; with little labor except 
| to the teeth, which surely, in those excellent horse- 
| jaws of theirs, will not fail! 
| Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has had 
its way in this matter. The twenty millions, a 
“mere trifle despatched with a single dash of the 
pen, are paid; and, far over the sea, we have a 
\few black persons rendered extremely “‘ free’’ in- 
‘deed. Sitting yonder with their beautiful muz- 
‘ales up to the ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet 
‘pulps and juices; the grinder and incisor teeth 
‘ready for every new work, and the pumpkins 
cheap as grass in those rich climates; while the 
/sugar-crops rot round them uncut, because labor 
cannot be hired, socheap are the pumpkins ;—and at 
home we are but required to rasp from the breakfast 
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loaves of our own English laborers some slight |hour a day, (such is the calculation,) can supply 
** differential sugar-duties,’’ and lend a poor half-| himself, by aid of sun and soil, with as much 
million, or a few more millions, now and then, to! pumpkin as will suffice, he is likely to be a little 
keep that beautiful state of matters going on. A | stiff to raise into hard work! Supply and de- 
state of matters lovely to contemplate, in these | mand, which, science says, should be brought to 
emancipated epochs of the human mind; which | bear on him, have an uphill task of it with such a 
has earned us not only the praises of Exeter Hall,| man. Strong sun supplies itself gratis, rich soil, 
and loud, long-eared hallelujahs of laudatory psalm- | in those unpeopled or half-peopled regions, almost 
ody from the friends of freedom everywhere, but gratis; these are Ais supply ; and half an hour a 
lasting favor (it is hoped) from the Heavenly Pow- | day, directed upon these, will produce pumpkin 
ers themselves;—which may, at least, justly; which is his ‘demand.’ The fortunate black 
appeal to the Heavenly Powers, and ask them, if | man, very swiftly does he settle his account with 
ever, in terrestrial procedure, they saw the match | supply and demand ;—not so swiftly the less for- 
of it? Certainly in the past history of the human | tunate white man of these tropical localities. He 
species it has no parallel ; nor, one hopes, will it| himself cannot work; and his black neighbor, 
have in the future. rich in pumpkin, is in no haste to helphim. Sunk 
Sunk in deep froth-oceans of ‘* Benevolence,’’ | to the ears in pumpkin, imbibing saccharine juices, 
** Fraternity,’’ ‘* Emancipation-principle,”’ ‘* Chris- | and much at his ease in the creation, he can listen 
tian Philanthropy,’’ and other most amiable-look- | to the less fortunate white man’s ‘‘ demand,”’ and 
ing, but most baseless, and in the end baleful and | take his own time in supplying it. Higher wages, 
all-bewildering jargon—sad product of a sceptical massa; higher, for your cane-crop cannot wait; 
eighteenth century, and of poor human hearts left | still higher—till no conceivable opulence of cane- 
destitute of any earnest guidance, and disbelieving | crop will cover such wages! In Demerara, as I 
that there ever was any, Christian or heathen, and | read in the blue book of last year, the cane-crop, 
reduced to believe in rosepink sentimentalism | far and wide, stands rotting ; the fortunate black 
alone, and to cultivate the same under its Chris- | gentlemen, strong in their pumpkins, having all 
tian, anti-Christian, broad-brimmed, Brutus-head- | struck till the ‘‘demand’’ rise a little. Sweet, 
ed, and other forms—has not the human species | blighted lilies, now getting up their heads again ! 
gone strange roads during that period’? and poor| Science, however, has a remedy still. Since 
Exeter Hall, cultivating the broad-brimmed form | the demand is so pressing, and the supply so inad- 
of Christian sentimentalism, and long talking and | equate, (equal in fact to noshing in some places, 
bleating and braying in that strain, has it not|as appears,) increase the supply; bring more 
worked out results’ Our West India legislatings, | blacks into the Jabor-market, then will the rate 
with their spoutings, anti-spoutings, and intermi-| fall, says science. Not the least surprising part 
nable jangle and babble ; our twenty millionsdown of our West Indian policy is this recipe of ‘* im- 
on the nail for blacks of our own ; thirty gradual migration ;’’ of keeping down the labor-market in 
taillions more, and many brave British lives to those islands by importing new Africans to labor 
boot, in watching blacks of other people’s; and and live there. If the Africans that are already 
now, at last, our ruined sugar-esiates, differential there could be made to lay down their pumpkins 
sugar-duties, ‘‘ immigration loan,”’ and beautiful | and labor for their living, there are already Africans 
blacks sitting there up to the ears in pumpkins, enough. If the new Africans, after laboring a 
and doleful whites sitting here without potatoes to Jittle, take to pumpkins like the others, what rem- 
eat; never, till now, I think, did the sun look edy is there? To bring in new and ever new 
down on such a jumble of human nonsenses ;—of | Africans, say you, till pumpkins themselves grow 
which, with the two hot nights of the Missing-' dear; till the country is crowded with Africans ; 
Despatch Debate,* God grant that the measure and black men there, like white men here, are 
might now at last be full! But no, it is not yet | foreed by hunger to labor for their living? That 
full ; we have a long way to travel back, and ter- will beaconsummation. To have ‘‘ emancipated” 
rible flounderings to make, and in fact an immense | the West Indies into a Black Ireland—* free,” 
load of nonsense to dislodge from our poor heads, indeed, but an Ireland, and black! The worid 
and manifold cobwebs to rend from our poor eyes, may yet see prodigies, and reality be stranger than 
before we get into the road again, and can begin |a nightmare dream. 
to act as serious men that have work to do in this! Our own white or sallow Ireland, sluttishly 
Universe, and no longer as windy sentimentalists, | starving from age to age on its act-of-parliament 
that merely have speeches to deliver and despatches | ‘* freedom,”’ was hitherto the flower of mismanage- 
to write. Oh Heaven, in West-Indian matters, | ment among the nations; but what will this be to 
aud in all manner of matters, it is so with us—/a Negro Ireland, with pumpkins themselves fallen 
the more is the sorrow ! | scarce like potatoes? Imagination cannot fathom 
The West Indies, it appears, are short of labor; | such an object ; the belly of Chaos never held the 
as indeed is very conceivable in those circum-| like. The human mind, in its wide wanderings, 


° | 
stances. Where a black man, by working half an| has not dreampt yet of such a ‘‘ freedom’’ as that 





* Does any reader now remember it? A cloudy remi- |will be. ‘Towards that, if Exeter Hall and sci- 


niscence of some such thing, and of noise in the wae | ence of supply and demand are to continue our 
papers upon it, remains with us—fast hastening to aboli- : : ‘ > daily reli 
tion for every man. | guides in the matter, we are daily travelling, and 
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even struggling, with loans of half a million and 
such-like, to accelerate ourselves. 

Truly, my philanthropic friends, Exeter Hall 
philanthropy is wonderful ; and the social science 
—not a ** gay science,”’ but a rueful—which finds 
the secret of this universe in “‘ supply and de- 
mand,’’ and reduces the duty of human governors 
to that of letting men alone, is also wonderful. 
Not a *‘ gay science,”’ I should say, like some we 
have heard of; no, a dreary, desolate, and in- 
deed quite abject and distressing one; what we 
might call, by way of eminence, the dismal sci- 
ence. ‘These two, Exeter Hall Philanthropy and 
the Dismal Science, led by any sacred cause of black 
emancipation, or the like, to fall in love and make 
a wedding of it—will give birth to progenies and 
prodigies ; dark, extensive moon-calves, unname- 
able abortions, wide-coiled monstrosities, such as 
the world has not seen hitherto ! 

In fact, it will behove us of this English nation 
to overhaul our West Indian procedure from top 
to bottom ; and to ascertain a little better what it 
is that fact and nature demand of us, and what only 
Exeter Hall wedded to the Dismal Seience de- 
mands. ‘To the former set of demands we will 
endeavor, at our peril—and worse peril than our 
purse’s, at our soul's peril—to give all obedience. 
To the latter we will very frequently demur ; and 
try if we cannot stop short where they contradict 
the former; and especially defore arriving at the 
black throat of rain, whither they appear to be 
leading us. Alas, in many other provinces be- 
sides the West Indian, that unhappy wedlock of 
Philanthropic Liberalism and the Dismal Science 
has engendered such all-enveloping delusions, of 
the moon-calf sort; and wrought huge woe for 
us, and for the poor civilized world, in these days ! 
And sore will be the battle with said moon-calves ; 
and terrible the struggle to return out of our delu- 
sions, floating rapidly on which, not the West 
Indies alone, but Europe generally, is nearing the 
Niagara Falls. [Here various persons, in an ag- 
itated manner, with an air of indignation, lft the 
room ; especially one very tall gentleman in white 
trousers, whose boots creaked much. The president, 
in aresolved voice, with a look of official rigor, what- 
ever his own private feelings might be, enjoined, ** Si- 
lence! Silence !”’ The meeting again sat motionless. 

My philanthropic friends, can you discern no 
fixed headlands in this wide-weltering deluge of 
benevolent twaddle and revolutionary grape-shot 
that has burst forth on us; no sure bearings at 
all? Fact and Nature, it seems to me, say a few 
words to us, if happily we have still an ear for 
fact and nature. Let us listen a little, and try. 

And first, with regard to the West Indies, it 
may be laid down as a principle, which no elo- 
quence in Exeter Hall, or Westminster Hall, or 
elsewhere, can invalidate or hide, except for a 
short time only, that no black man, who will not 
work according to what ability the gods have 
given him for working, has the smallest right to 
eat pumpkin, or to any fraction of land that will 
grow pumpkin, however plentiful such land may 








be; but has an indisputable and perpetual right 
to be compelled, by the real proprietors of said 
land, to do competent work for his living. ‘This 
is the everlasting duty of all men, black or white, 
who are born into this world. To do competent 
work, to labor honestly according to the ability 
given them; for that, and for no other purpose, 
was each one of us sent into this world ; and woe 
is to every man who, by friend or by foe, is pre- 
vented from fulfilling this the end of his being. 
That is the “‘ unhappy” lot; Jot equally unhappy 
cannot otherwise be provided for man. Whatso- 
ever prohibits or prevents a man from this his sa- 
ered appointment to Jabor while he lives on earth 
—that, I say, is the man’s deadliest enemy; and 
all men are called upon to do what is in their 
power or opportunity towards delivering him from 
it. If it be his own indolence that prevents and 
prohibits him, then his own indolence is the ene- 
my he must be delivered from; and the first 
**right”’ he has—poor indolent blockhead, black 
or white—is, that every unprohibited man, what- 
soever wiser, more industrious person may be pass- 
ing that way, shall endeavor to ** emancipate”’ him 
from his indolence, and by some wise means, as I 
said, compel him to do the work he is fit for. 
This is the eternal law of nature for a man, my 
beneficent Exeter Hall friends ; this, that he shall 
be permitted, encouraged, and, if need be, com- 
pelled to do what work the Maker of him has 
intended by the making of him for this world. 
Not that he should eat pumpkin with never such 
felicity in the West India Islands is, or ean be, the 
blessedness of our black friend ; but that he should 
do useful work there, according as the gifts have 
been bestowed on him for that. And his own 
happiness, and that of others around him, will 
alone be possible by his and their getting into such 
a relation that this can be permitted him, and in 
case of need that this can be compelled him. I 
beg you to understand this; for you seem to have 
a little forgotten it, and there lie a thousand infer- 
ences in it, not quite useless for Exeter Hall, at 
present. The idle black man in the West Indies 
had not long since the right, and will again under 
better form, if it please Heaven, have the right 
(actually the first ‘* right of man’’ for an indolent 
person) to be compelled to work as he was fit, and 
to do the Maker's will, who had constructed him 
with such and such prefigurements of capability. 
And I incessantly pray Heaven, all men, the 
whitest alike and the blackest, the richest and the 
poorest, in other regions of the world, had attained 
precisely the same right, the divine right of being 
compelled (if ‘* permitted’? will not answer) to do 
what work they are appointed for, and not to go 
idle another minute, in a life so short! Alas, we 
had then a perfect world! and the millennium, 
and true * organization of Jabor,’’ and reign of 
complete blessedness, for all workers and men, 
had then arrived—which, in these our own poor 
districts of the planet, as we all lament to know, 
it is very far from having yet done. 

Let me suggest another consideration withal. 
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West India Islands, still full of waste fertility, 
produce abundant pumpkins ; pumpkins, however, 
you will please to observe, are not the sole requi- 
site for human well-being. No; for a pig they 
are the one thing needful—but for a man, they are 
only the first of several things needful. And 
now, as to the right of chief management in cul- 
tivating those West India lands ; as to the “ right 
of property’? so called, and of doing what you 
like with your own. The question is abstruse 
enough. Who it may be that has a right to 
raise pumpkins and other produce on those islands, 
pethaps none can, except temporarily, decide. 
The islands are good withal for pepper, for sugar, 
for sago, arrowroot, for coffee, perhaps for cinna- 
mon and precious spices—things far nobler than 
pumpkins, and leading towards commerces, arts, 
polities, and social developments, which alone are 
the noble product, wheremen (and not pigs with 
pumpkins) are the parties concerned! Well, all 
this fruit, too, fruit spicy and commercial, fruit 
spiritual and celestial, so far beyond the merely 
pumpkinish and grossly terene, lies in the West 
India Jands; and the ultimate ‘ proprietorship”’ 
of them—why, I suppose, it will vest in him who 
can the best educe from them whatever of noble 
produce they were created fit for yielding. He, I 
compute, is the real ‘* Vicegerent of the Maker’’ 
there ; in him, better and better chosen, and not 
in another, isthe ‘* property’’ vested by decree of 
Heaven’s chancery itself! 

Up to this time it is the Saxon British mainly ; 
they hitherto have cultivated with some manful- 
ness; and when a manfuller class of cultivators, 
stronger, worthier to have such land, abler to 
bring fruit from it, shall make their appearance, 
they, doubt it not, by fortune of war and other 
confused negotiation and vicissitude, will be de- 
clared by Nature and Fact to de the worthier, and 
will become proprietors—perhaps also only for a 
time. That is the law, I take it; ultimate, 
supreme, for all lands in all countries under this 
sky. The one perfect eternal proprietor is the 
Maker who created them; the temporary better or 
worse proprietor is he whom the Maker has sent 
on that mission; he who the best hitherto can 
educe from said lands the beneficent gifts the 
Maker endowed them with; or, which is but an- 
other definition of the same person, he who leads 
hitherto the manfullest life on that bit of soil, 
doing better than another yet found can do, the 
Eternal Purpose and Supreme Will there. 

And now observe, my friends, it was not Black 
Quashee, or those he represents, that made those 
West India Islands what they are, or can by any 
hypothesis be considered to have the right of grow- 
ing pumpkins there. For countless ages, since 
they first mounted oozy on the back of earth- 
quakes, from their dark bed in the ocean deeps, and 
reeking saluted the tropical sun, and ever onwards 
till the European white man first saw them some 
three short centuries ago, those islands had pro- 
duced mere jungle, savagery, poison-reptiles, and 
swamp-malaria ; till the white European first saw 
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them, they were as if not yet created—their noble 
elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black 
and gray, lying all asleep, waiting the white En- 
chanter who should say to them, Awake! Till 
the end of human history and the sounding of the 
trump of doom, they might have lain so, had 
Quashee and the like of him been the ouly artists 
in the game. Swamps, fever-jungles, man-eating 
Caribs, rattle-snakes, and reeking waste and putre- 
faction—this had been the produce of them under 
the incompetent Caribal (what we call cannibal) 
possessors till that time; and Quashee knows, 
himself, whether ever he could have introduced 
an improvement. Him, had he by a miraculous 
chance been wafted thither, the Caribals would 
have eaten, rolling him asa fat morsel under their 
tongue ; for him, till the sounding of the trump 
of doom, the rattle-snakes and savageries would 
have held on their way. It was not he, then ; it 
was another than he! Never by art of his could 
one pumpkin have grown there to solace any hu- 
man throat; nothing but savagery and reeking 
putrefaction could have grown there. These plen- 
tiful pumpkins I say, therefore, are not his; no, 
they are another’s; they are his only under con- 
ditions—conditious which Exeter Hall, for the 
present, has forgotten ; but which Nature and the 
Eternal Powers have by no manner of means for- 
gotten, but do at all moments keep in mind ; and, 
at the right moment, will, with the due impres- 
siveness, perhaps in rather a terrible manner, 
bring again to our mind also! 

If Quashee will not honestly aid in bringing 
out those sugars, cinnamons, and nobler products 
of the West Indian Islands, for the benefit of all 
mankind, then I say neither will the powers per- 
mit Quashee to continue growing pumpkins there 
for his own lazy benefit ; but will sheer him out, 
by and by, like a lazy gourd overshadowing rich 
ground ; him and all that partake with him—per- 
haps in a very terrible manner. For, under favor 
of Exeter Hail, the * terrible manner”’ is not yet 
quite extinct with the destinies in this universe ; 
nor will it quite cease, I apprehend, for soft saw- 
der or philanthropic stump-oratory now or hence- 
‘forth. No; the gods wish, besides pumpkins, 
lthat spices and valuable products be grown in 
‘their West Indies ; thus much they have declared 
in so making the West Indies :— infinitely more 
they wish, that manful industrious men occupy 
their West Indies, not indolent two-legged cattle, 
however ** happy”’ over their abundant pumpkins ! 
Both these things, we may be assured, the immor- 
'tal gods have decided upon, passed their eternal 
act of parliament for; and both of them, though 
all terrestrial parliaments and entities oppose it 
to the death, shall be done. Quashee, if he will 
not help in bringing out the spices, will get him- 
self made a slave again, (which state will be a 
little less ugly than his present one,) and with 
beneficent whip, since other methods avail not, 
will be compelled to work. Or, alas, let him 
look across to Haiti, and trace a far sterner proph- 
ecy! Let him, by his ugliness, idleness, rebel- 
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lion, banish all white men from the West Indies, 
and make it all one Haiti—with little or no sugar 
growing, black Peter exterminating black Paul, 
and, where a garden of the Hesperides might be, 
nothing but a tropical dog-kennel and pestiferous 
jungle—does he think that will forever continue 
pleasant to gods and men? I see men, the rose- 
pink cant all peeled away from them, land one 
day on those black coasts; men sent by the laws 
of this universe, and the inexorable course of 
things ; men hungry for gold, remorseless, fierce as 
old Buccaneers were ;—and a doom for Quashee 
which I had rather not contemplate! The gods 
are long-suffering ; but the law from the begin- 
ning was, He that will not work shall perish from 
the earth, and the patience of the gods has limits! 

Before the West Indies could grow a pumpkin 
for any negro, how much European heroism had 
to spend itself in obscure battle ; to sink, in mor- 
tal agony, before the jungles, the putrescences 
and waste savageries could become arable, and the 
devils be in some measure chained there! The 
West Indies grow pine-apples, and sweet fruits, 
and spices; we hope they will one day grow 
beautiful heroic human lives too, which is surely 
the ultimate object they were made for: beautiful 
souls and brave ; sages, poets, what not; making 
the earth nobler round them, as their kindred from 
of old have been doing ; true “‘ splinters of the 
old Harz Rock ;’’ heroic white men, worthy to be 
called old Saxons, browned with a mahogany tint 
in those new climates and conditions. But under 


the soil of Jamaica, before it could even produce | 


spices or any pumpkin, the bones of many thou- 
sand British men had to be laid. Brave Colonel 
Fortescue, brave Colone] Sedgwick, brave Colonel 
Brayne—the dust of many thousand strong old 
English hearts lies there ; worn down swiftly in 
frightful travail, chaining the devils which were 
manifold. Heroic Blake contributed a bit of his 
life to that Jamaica. A bit of the great Protec- 
tor’s own life lies there ; beneath those pumpkins 
lies a bit of the life that was Oliver Cromwell’s. 
How the great Protector would have rejoiced to 
think that all this was to issue in growing pump- 
kins to keep Quashee ina comfortably idle condi- 
tion! No; that is not the ultimate issue; not 
that. 

The West Indian whites, so soon as this bewil- 
derment of philanthropic and other jargon abates 
from them, and their poor eyes get to discern a 
little what the facts are and what the laws are, 
will strike into another course, | apprehend! 1 
apprehend they will, as a preliminary, resolutely 
refuse to permit the black man any privilege what- 
ever of pumpkins till he agree for work in return. 
Not a square inch of soil in those fruitful isles, 
purchased by British blood, shall any black man 
hold to grow pumpkins for him, except on terms 
that are fair towards Britain. Fair; see that 
they be not unfair, not towards ourselves, and still 
more, not towards him. For injustice is forever 
accursed: and precisely our unfairness towards 
the enslaved black man has—by inevitable revul- 





sion and fated turn of the wheel—brought about 
these present confusions. Fair towards Britain jt 
will be, that Quashee give work for privilege to 
grow pumpkins. Not a pumpkin, Quashee, not 
a square yard of soil, till you agree to do the 
state so many days of service. Annually that 
soil will grow you pumpkins; but annually also 
without fail shall you, for the owner thereof, do 
your appointed days of labor. The state has 
plenty of waste soil ; but the state will religiously 
give you none of it on other terms. The state 
wants sugar from these islands, and means to 
have it; wants virtuous industry in these islands, 
and must have it. The state demands of you 
| suche service as will bring these results, this Jatter 
jresult which includes all. Not a black Ireland, 
| by immigration, and boundless black supply for 
|the demand ; not that—may the gods forbid !— 
|but a regulated West Indies, with black working 
|population in adequate numbers; all ‘ happy,” 
\if they find it possible ; and no¢ entirely unbeau- 
uiful to gods and men, which latter result they 
must find possible! All ‘* happy’’ enough ; that 
is to say, all working according to the faculty 
|they have got, making a little more divine this 
jearth which the gods have given them. — Is there 
‘any other ‘‘ happiness’’—if it be not that of pigs 
/fattening daily to the slaughter? So will the 
| state speak by and by. 

| Any poor idle black man, any idle white man, 
/rich or poor, is a mere eye-sorrow to the state; a 
| perpetual blister on the skin of the state. The 
‘state is taking measures, some of them rather 
extensive in Europe at this very time, and already, 
as in Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, rather tremen- 
dous measures, to get its rich white men set to 
work ; for, alas, they also have long sat negro- 
like up to the ears in pumpkin, regardless of 
**work,’’ and of a world all going to waste for 
their idleness! Extensive measures, I say; and 
already (as, in all European lands, this scandalous 
year of street-barricades and fugitive sham-kings 
exhibits) ¢remendous measures ; for the thing is 
instant to be done. 

The thing must be done everywhere ; must is 
the word. Only it is so terribly difficult to do; 
and wil] take generations yet, this of getting our 
rich European white men ‘‘ set to work!’ But 
yours in the West Indies, my obscure black 
friends, your work, and the getting of you set to 
it, is a simple affair; and by diligence, the West 
Indian legislatures, and royal governors, setting 
their faces fairly to the problem, will get it done. 
You are not * slaves’? now ; nor do I wish, if it 
can be avoided, to see you slaves again: but de- 
cidedly you will have to be servants to those that 
are born wiser than you, that are born lords of 
you—servants to the whites, if they are (as what 
mortal can doubt they are’) born wiser than you, 
That, you may depend on it, my obscure black 
friends, is and was always the law of the world, 
for you and for all men: to /e servants, the more 
foolish of us to the more wise ; and only sorrow, 
futility and disappointment will betide both, till 
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both in some approximate degree get to conform 
to the same. Heaven’s laws are not repealable 
by earth, however earth may try—and it has been 
trying hard, in some directions, of late! I say, 
no well being, and in the end no being at all, will 
be possible for you or us, if the law of Heaven 
is not complied with. And if “ slave’? mean 
essentially ‘* servant hired for life’’—for life, or 
by a contract of long continuance, and not easily 
dissoluble—I ask, Whether in all human things, 
the ‘contract of long continuance’’ is not pre- 
cisely the contract to be desired, were the right 
terms once found for it! Servant hired for life, 
were the right terms once found, which I do not 
pretend they are, seems to me much preferable to 
servant hired for the month, or by contract dis- 
soluble inaday. An ill-situated servant, that ;— 
servant grown to be nomadic ; between whom and 
his master a good relation cannot easily spring up! 

To state articulately, and put into practical 
lawbooks, what on all sides is fair from the West 
India white to the West India black ; what rela- 
tions the Eternal Maker has established between 
these two creatures of His ; what he has written 
down, with intricate but ineffaceable record, leg- 
ible to candid human insight, in the respective 
qualities, strengths, necessities and capabilities of 
each of the two: this will be a long problem ; 
only to be solved by continuous human endeavor, 
and earnest effort gradually perfecting itself as 
experience successively yields new light to it. 
This will be to ‘‘ find the right terms”’ of a con- 
tract that will endure, and be sanctioned by Heaven, 
and obtain prosperity on earth, between the two. 
A long problem, terribly neglected hitherto ;— 
whence these West Indian sorrows, and Exeter- 
Hall monstrosities, just now! But a problem 
which must be entered upon, and by degrees be 
completed. A problem which, I think, the Eng- 
lish people, if they mean to retain human colonies, 
and not black Irelands in addition to the white, 
cannot begin too soon! What are the true rela- 
tions between negro and white, their mutual 
duties under the sight of the Maker of them both ; 
what human laws will assist both to comply more 
and more with these’ The solution, only to be 
gained by earnest endeavor and sincere experience, 
such as have never yet been bestowed on it, is not 
yet here; the solution is perhaps still distant : 
hut some approximation to it, various real approx- 
imations, could be made, and must be made ;— 
this of declaring that negro and white are un- 
related, loose from one another, on a footing of 
perfect equality, and subject to no law but that of 
supply and demand according to the Dismal Sci- 
ence ; this which contradicts the palpablest facts, 
is clearly no solution, but a cutting of the knot 
asunder; and every hour we persist in this is 
leading us towards dissolution instead of solution ! 





What, then, is practically to be done? Much, | 


stuff that has followed from it, will first of all 
require to be undone, and have the ground cleared 
of it, by way of preliminary to “* doing !’’"— 

Already one hears of black Adscripti glebe ; 
which seems a promising arrangement, one of the 
first to suggest itself in such a complicacy. It 
appears the Dutch blacks, in Java, are already a 
kind of Adscripts, after the manner of the old 
European serfs ; bound by royal authority, to give 
so many days of work a year. Is not this some- 
thing like a real approximation ; the first step to- 
wards all manner of such? Wherever, in British 
territory, there exists a black man, and needful 
work to the just extent is not to be got out of 
him, such a law, in defect of better, should be 
brought to bear upon said black man! How 
many laws of like purport, conceivable some of 
them, might be brought to bear upon the black 
man and the white, with all despatch, by way of 
solution instead of dissolution to their complicated 
case just now! On the whole, it ought to be ren- 
dered possible, ought it not, for white men to live 
beside black men, and in some just manner to 
command black men, and produce West Indian 
fruitfulness by means of them? West Indian 
fruitfulness will need to be produced. If the 
English cannot find the method for that, they may 
rest assured there will another come (Brother 
Jonathan or still another) who can. He it is 
whom the gods will bid continue in the West 
Indies; bidding us ignominiously, Depart, ye 
quack-ridden, incompetent !— 

One other remark, as to the present trade in 
slaves, and to our suppression of the same. If 
buying of black war-captives in Africa, and bring- 
ing them over to the sugar-islands for sale again 
be, as I think it is, a contradiction of the laws of 
this universe, let us heartily pray Heaven to end 
the practice ; let us ourselves help Heaven to end 
it, wherever the opportunity is given. If it be the 
most flagrant and alarming contradiction to the said 
laws which is now witnessed on this earth ; so fla- 
grant and alarming that a just man cannot exist, 
and follow his affairs, in the same planet with it ; 
why, then indeed But is it, quite certainly, 
sucht Alas, look at that group of unsold, un- 
bought, unmarketable Irish ‘* free’’ citizens, dying 
there in the ditch, whither my Lord of Rackrent 
and the constitutional sheriffs have evicted them ; 
or at those *‘ divine missionaries,”* of the same free 
country, now traversing, with rags on back and 
child on each arm, the principal thoroughfares of 
London, to tell men what * freedom” really is ;— 
and admit that there may be doubts on that point! 
But if itis, I say, the most alarming contradiction 
to the said laws which is now witnessed on this 
earth ; so flagrant a contradiction that a just man 
cannot exist, and follow his affairs, in the same 
planet with it, then, sure enough, let us, in God's 
name, fling aside all our affairs, and hasten out to 





very much, my friends, to which it hardly falls to. put an end to it, as the first thing the Heavens 


me to allude at present: but all this of perfect | 
equality, of cutting quite loose from one another ; 
all this, with ‘** immigration loan,’’ ‘‘ happiness | things with us! 


want us to do. By all manner of means; this 
thing done, the Heavens will prosper all other 
Not a doubt of it—provided your 


of black peasantry,” and the other melancholy | premiss be not doubtful. 
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But now furthermore give me leave to ask, 
Whether the way of doing it is this somewhat sur- 
prising one, of trying to blockade the continent of 
Africa itself, and to watch slave-ships along that 
extremely extensive and unwholesome coast? The 
enterprise is very gigantic, and proves hitherto as 
futile as any enterprise has lately done. Certain 
wise men once, before this, set about confining the 
euckoo by a big cireular wall; but they could not 
manage it! Watch the coast of Africa, good part 
of the coast of the terraqueous globe? And the 
living centres of this slave mischief, the live coals 
that produce all this world-wide smoke, it appears, 
lie simply in two points, Cuba and Brazil, which 
are pertectly accessible and manageable. 

If the laws of Heaven do authorize you to keep 
the whole world in a pother about this question ; 
if you really can appeal to the Almighty God upon 
it, and set common interests, and terrestrial con- 
siderations, and common sense, at defiance in be- 
half of ii—why, in Heaven's name, not go to Cuba 
and Brazil with a sufficiency of 74-gun ships ; and 
signify to those nefarious countries: that their 
procedure on the negro question is too bad ; that, 
of a'l the solecisms now submitted to on earth, it 
is the most alarming and transcendent, and, in fact, 
is such that a just man cannot follow his affairs any 
longer in the same planet with it; that they clearly 
will not, the nefarious populations will not, for 
love or fear, watching or entreaty, respect the 
rights of the negro enough; wherefore you here, 
with your seventy-fours, are come to be king over 
them, and will on the spot henceforth see for your- 
selves that they do it! Why not, if Heaven do 
send you? The thing can be done; easily, if you 
are sure of that proviso. It can be done; it is the 
way to ‘‘ suppress the slave-trade ;’’ and, so far as 
yet appears, the one way. 

Most thinking people !—If hen-stealing prevail 
to a plainly unendurable extent, will you station 
police officers at every henroost; and keep them 
watching and cruising incessantly to and fro over 
the parish in the unwholesome dark, at enormous 
expense, with alinost no effect; or will you not 
try rather to discover where the fox’s den is, and 
kill the fuxt Most thinking people, you know the 
fox and his den; there he is—kill him, and dis- 
eharge your cruisers and police-watchers ! 

Oh, my friends, I feel there is an immense fund 
of huinan stupidity circulating among us, and much 
clogging our affairs for some time past! A cer- 
tain man has called us, ‘ of all peoples the wisest 
in action ;” but he added, “ the stupidest in 
speech :*’—and it is a sore thing, in these consti- 
tutional times, times mainly of universal parlia- 
mentary and other eloquence, that the ‘* speakers” 
have all first to emit, in such tumultuous volumes, 
their hurnan stupor, as the indispensable prelim- 
inary, and everywhere we must first see that and 
its results out, before beginning any business! 
(Explicit MS.) 








Dr. Samuet B. Wooowarp, whose death took 
place on the evening of the 3d inst, at his residence 





in Northampton, Mass., was one of the most emi- 
nent men in New England, and greatly endeared to 
a numerous circle of friends, in every walk of life, 
and in almost every region of the country, by the 
rare virtues of his private character. For many 
years he was the Superintendent of the State Luna- 
tic Asylum in Worcester, Mass., in which office he 
established a high reputation for his professional 
skill, his admirable tact and judgment in his inter- 
course with the afflicted, his winning suavity of 
manners, his devoted faithfulness to the subjects of 
his care, and his uncommon probity and exactness 
in the transaction of business. He was one of the 
first in this country to introduce the mild and 
humane treatment of the insane, which is now 
adopted in all our public institutions for their relief. 
His example and influence had great weight. The 
correctness of his theories was proved by the suc- 
cess of his practice. ‘The reports of the Asylum at 
Worcester show a proportion of recoveries which 
were formerly unprecedented in the records of 
medical science. Dr. Woodward treated his pa- 
tients as rational beings—he appealed to every ray 
of intellect that had survived—and he always made 
them his friends. The establishment over which 
he presided had the appearance of a large family 
under orderly, but not severe regulations. It was 
pervaded by an air of comfort, of domesticity, of 
cheerfulness, from its rich and blooming gardens to 
the neat and spacious chambers devoted to the more 
aggravated forms of mental disease. His persona! 
character, kind, considerate, urbane, vigilant, with 
a rare union of gentleness and decision, contributed, 
in no small degree, to the distinguished success of 
the institution. Few men enjoyed so large a share 
of public confidence and private esteem. 

His retirement from the Asylum, to which he 
had devoted the best years of his life, was made 
necessary by his declining health. It occasioned 
a universal sentiment of regret. Since that time, 
he has been a resident of Northampton, where, in 
the more private walks of life, he won the same 
affectionate admiration which followed him through- 
out his official career. He was in the 64th year 
of his age at the time of his death_—New York 
Tribune. 





TO LADY FRANKLIN. 


Be of good courage, lady! still, though tried, 
Maintain the trusting heart, 
The faithful consort’s part, 

So as befits a gallant sailor's bride. 


Yet live in hope ! though better tidings lack, 
Thy husband and his crew 
Have left no happier clue ; 

But not a sign of shipwreck marks their track. 


Sound were the barks those hardy hearts that bore ; 
Soon may we see again 
Him and his iron men 

In joy and honor stand on England’s shore. 


Think of the brave who sought their kindred band, 
In ice illimitable bound, 
And drifting o’er the vast profound, 

Freed on a suddei by a viewless Hand. 


That Hand of might, outstretched upon the sea, 
That broke the frozen continent 
Wherein those mariners were pent, 
Lady ! may send thy husband back to aig " 
nch. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
FIRST QUARRELS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Tam one of the many from whom Heaven has 
seen fit to take away the individual interests of life, 
that, perchance, they might become universal. 
Sometimes I could almost liken myself to a mirror, 
which receives on its silent, solitary breast the 
fleeting images that pass it by, and so takes ihem, 
for the time being, as companions to its own void 
heart, while it makes of them life-pictures to be 
reflected abroad. ‘These passing interests I create 
for myself continually. ‘They seem, too, to meet 
me voluntarily on every side, not merely in society, 
but in chanee rencounters along the waysides of 
life. 1 rarely journey five miles from my home 
without discovering, or, if you will, manufacturing, 
some pleasant and useful passage in human life, 
which makes me feel one with my fellow-creatures, 
as though the world stretched out its loving hand 
to the solitary one, and called her * Sister !”’ 

The other day I took my way homeward. Read- 
er, | may as well tell the truth, that I am a little, 
old maid, living in London, and working hard that 
I may live at all ; also that, in order to add a small 
mite to my slender modicum of health, I had abided 
for a brief space at that paradise of cockneys— 
Southend. A very respectable paradise it is too, 
with its lovely green lanes extending close to the 
shore of what is all but the sea; its pleasant cliffs 
feathered with rich underwood, which the tide 
almost kisses at high water; making the whole 
neighborhood as pretty a compound of seaside and 
rural scenery as the lovers of both would wish. 
When my “ fairie barque’’ (the London steamboat 
Dryad, please, reader) wafted me from thence, I 
felt a slight pain at my heart. One suffers many 
such on quitting earth’s pleasant nooks. ‘1 ought 
to have got used to ‘ good-by’ by this time,”’ thought 
I to myself, half patiently, half sadly, and began to 
divert my attention by noticing the various groups 
on deck. I always do so on principle, and it is 
hard if I do not find some * bit’’ of human nature 
to study, or some form of outward beauty in man, 
woman or child, to fall in love with. ‘Travelling 
alone, (as I ever do travel—what should I fear, 
with my quiet face and my forty years’) I had 
plenty of opportunity to look around, and soon my 
eye fell on two persons, meet subjects to awaken 
interest. 

They were a young couple who sat opposite to 
me—so close that I could hear every word above a 
whisper. But whispering with them seemed pleas- 
antest, at least for along time. I should have taken 
them for lovers, save for a certain air of cheerful 
unreserve which lovers never have, and an occa- 
sional undisguised ‘* my dear’ falling from both 
their lips. At last, keeping a watch over the girl's 
left hand, I saw it ungloved, and thereon the wed- 
ding-ring ! It rested witha sort of new importance, 
as though the hand were unused to its weight. Un- 
consciously she played and fidgeted with its shining 
circlet, and then recollected herself with a smile 
and blush. It was quite clear my new pets were 
a bridegroom and bride. 

Here, then, was a page in human life open before 
me : I tried to read it line by line, romancing where 
I could not read. Full opportunity I had, for they 
took no notice of me : they saw nothing in the world 
but their own two selves. Happy blindness! I 
believe much in physiognomy, so I amused myself 
with deciphering theirs. The girl's face was strik- 





ingly pretty. There was the high brow, showing 
little talent, but much sense; the candid, loving, 
and yet half-wicked dark eyes; the straight nose, 
and short, curled upper lip; but there the face 
changed, as faces sometimes do, from beauty into 
positive ugliness. The lower lip was full—pouting 
—showing that it cou/d look both sulky and sen- 
sual; and the chin retreated—in fact, positively 
‘‘ran away!’’ I said to myself, ‘If the under 
half of the character matches the under half of the 
face, the young husband there will find a few more 
difficulties with the wife he has married than with 
the ‘ lassie’ he wooed.”’ So I turned to his coun- 
tenance, and speculated thereon. It was decidedly 
handsome—Greek in its outline ; in expression so 
sweet as to be almost feeble ; at least so I thought 
at first when he was smiling, as he ever did when 
he looked at her. But in a few minutes of silence 
I saw the mouth settle into firm horizontal lines, 
indicating that with its gentleness was united that 
resolute will and clear decision without which no 
man can be the worthy head of a household—re- 
spected, loved, and obeyed. For in all households 
one must rule ; and woe be to that family wherein 
its proper head is either a petty tyrant, or, through 
his own weakness, a dethroned and contemned 
slave! 

Therefore, when I noticed the pretty, wilful 
ways, and sometimes half silly remarks, of the 
bride, I felt that this young, thoughtless creature 
might yet have cause to thank Heaven that she had 
married a man who knew how to rule as well as 
cherish her. 

Until now I had not speculated on their station 
or calling : it was enough for me that they belonged 
to the wide family of humanity. But as my musings 
wandered idly on into their future life, I took this 
also into consideration. Both had a certain grace 
and ease in mien and speech, though, through the 
wife's tones, I distingu'shed the vague draw] which 
infects most classes of Londoners. But the husband 
looked and spoke like a gentleman. I felt sure he 
was such, even though he might stand behind a 
counter. A third individual broke their téte-a-1éte 
—a middle-aged cockney, pére de famaille—evidently 
some beach acquaintance made at Southend. His 
chance question produced an answer to my inward 
wondering. 

**Oh,”’ said the bride, ** we could only stay at 
Southend a few days, because of my ” She 
paused a moment, and then changed the word hus- 
band into ** Mr. Goodriche. He cannot be longer 
away from business.” 

The young bridegroom, then, was ‘ in business”’ 
—one of those worthy, laboring bees who furnish 
the community with honey. I thought how hard 
he must have toiled by counter or in shop to have 
gained so early in life a home anda wife. I re- 
spected him accordingly. 

My “interesting couple” began a lively chat 
with their new companion: at least the wife did. 
She put forth all her smiles, all that battery of fas- 
cination with which she had probably before her 
marriage won her spurs on the field of conquest, 
and been dubbed * a most shocking flirt.””. And in 
the shadow that gathered over the quiet husband’s 
face, 1 saw the reflection of that whick. must often 
have bitterly troubled the peace of the still more 
retiring lover. ‘True, the girl was doing nothing 
wrong—her new friend was old enough to have 
been her father, so no jealousy cauld be aroused ; 
but still she was taking her attention and conversa- 
tion from her husband to give it to a perfect stran- 
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ger. She would not have done so had he been only 
her lover still. Alas! that women should take so 
much pains to win love, and so little to keep it! 
Each minute the young husband spoke less, and 
his countenance grew darker. She only laughed, 
and chattered the more. Foolish—foolish one! 
There came on a heavy shower, and there was a 
rush below. ‘* Come with us to the further end ; 
[ will find a place for you,’’ kindly said the blithe 
young wife, turning back to the little old maid. I 
thanked her, but declined. For the world, I would 
not have prevented the chance that, in the solitude 
of a crowd, some word or look might pass between 
husband and wife to take away his gloom. Yet 
when I left the cabin, I saw her sitting—bonnetless, 
and laughing with a childish gayety—between her 
silent, grave husband and the disagreeable old man. 
I went to my quiet place at the stern of the boat, 
and turned away so that I could see only the turbid 
river and the dull gray sky. It was as complete 
solitude as though I had been on Robinson Crusoe’s 
raft in the midst of the Pacific. I pondered over 


life and its mysteries, as one does who is used to | 


loneliness—who is accustomed to dwell, as it were, 
on a mountain top, seeing the world and its inhab- 
itants move below like puppets in a show. And 
herein does fate half atone for ties riven, and ties 
never formed—that in such a life one learns to for- 
get self: and all individual joys and griefs, loves 
and hatreds, are swallowed up in universal sympa- 
thies. 

I pondered much on the two young creatures I 
had left below ; and, woman-like, I thought chiefly 
of the woman. She seemed to me like a child toy- 
ing with a precious jewel, little knowing what a 
fearful thing it is to throw away love, or to play 
lightly, mockingly, with those feelings on which 
must rest the joy or woe of two human souls for a 
lifetime. And passing from this individual case, I 
thought solemnly, almost painfully, of the strange 
mysteries of human life, which seem often to bestow 
the priceless boon of love where it is unvalued and 
cast away. Unconsciously I repeated the well- 
known words, ‘* To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away.” 
But my soul answered meekly, ‘‘ Only on earth, 
and life is not long—not long !”’ 

And turning once more to the group of my fel- 
low-voyagers, I saw the two in whom I took such 
an interest. ‘They were standing together, a little 
apart, leaning on the vessel’s side. He was talking 
to her, not angrily, but gravely—earnestly. In the 
expression of his face I scarce recognized the man 
who had borne smilingly all her idle jests, sportive 
contradictions and caprices, an hour ago. She 
tried them again for a few minutes: but in vain. 
Then she hung her head, and pouted. Soon quick, 
wilful answers came. I heard them not; but I was 
sure of the fact from her flushed cheek and spark- 
ling eye, as she disengaged her arm from his. 
Man’s patience is never eternal, not even in the 
honeymoon ; he spoke to her firmly, while his face 
darkened into positive anger, and then there was a 
sullen silence between them. 

The time passed, and still they remained in the 
same position together ; but oh, what a sea of sul- 
len anger was between them! Neither saw the 
other’s face ; but I saw both. He stood gazing up 
into the leaden clouds, his mouth firmly set, and 
yet twitching every now and then with suppressed 
feeling. as it, perchance, the bitter disappoint- 
ment, almost agony. of the man who has with pain 
and toil built for himself a household hearth, and 
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finds it trodden into ruins by the very idol whom 
he hoped to place there forever? A foolish girl! 
wishing to try your power, and keep the honored 
husband a tyrannized lover still. Do you think 
what it is youdot When you suffer your own 
hands to tear down the fair Badin of idolatry 
with which his passion has decked you, and appear 
before him, not as an angelic ideal, but a selfish, 
sullen, or vain woman, little know you that it may 
take years of devotion to efface the bitterness pro- 
duced by that one hour—the first when he sees you 
as you are! 

The young husband glanced once only at his 
wife ; but that was enough. The lower lip—that 
odious lower lip, which had at first awoke my 
doubts !—was the very image of weak, pouting 
sullenness. But its weakness was its safeguard 
against continued obstinacy ; and I saw—though 
the husband did not see—that, as she bent over the 
side, tear after tear dropped silently into the river. 
There was hope still! 

She was leaning over the gangway door, a place 
searce dangerous, save to the watchful anxiety of 
affection. However, the fact seemed to strike her 
husband ; for he suddenly drew her away, though 
formally, and without any sign of wishing for ree- 
onciliation. But this one slight act showed the 
thoughtfulness, the love—oh, if she had only an- 
swered it by one kind look, one word of atonement! 
But no; there she stood—immovable. Neither 
would yield. I would have given the world could 
I have whispered in the wife’s ear, ‘‘ For the love 
of Heaven—for the love of him—for the peace of 
your whole life, be the first to say, forgive me ! 
Right or wrong, never mind. Whichever have 
erred, it is your place—as weakest and most loving 
—to yield first. Oh, did you but know the joy, the 
blessedness of creeping close to your husband's 
wounded, perchance angry heart, and saying— 
Take me in there again; let us not be divided 
more! And he would take you, ay, at once ; and 
love you the more for the ielestian which never 
even asked of his pride the concession that he was 
also wrong !”’ 

Perhaps this long speech was partly written in 
his eyes; for when, by chance, they met the young 
wife's, she turned away, coloring crimson ; and at 
that moment up came the enemy once more, in the 
shape of the intrusive elderly gentleman ; but the 
banleatts lecture, whatever it was, had its effeet 
in the girl’s demeanor.. She drew back with a 
quiet womanly reserve, strongly contrasted with 
her former coquettish forwardness, and left ‘* Mr. 
Goodriche”’ in possession of the field. And I liked 
the husband ten times better for the gentlemanly 
dignity with which he shook off all trace of ili- 
humor, and conversed with the intruder. The 
boyish lover seemed changed into the firm, seli- 
dependent man. And when the wife timidly crept 
up, and put her arm through his, he turned round 
and smiled upon her. Oh how gladly, yet how 
shyly, she answered the slight token of peace! 
And I said to myself, *‘ That man will have a just, 
and firm, yet tender sway ; he will make a first- 
rate head of a family !”’ 

I saw little more of them until near the journey’s 
end. They were then sitting in the half-empty 
cabin alone together; for, to my delight, and 
perhaps theirs, the obnoxious individual of middle 
age had landed at Blackwall. Very quiet they 
seemed ; all the exuberant happiness which at first 
had found vent in almost childish frolic was 
away. The girl no longer laughed and jested with 
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her young husband ; but she drew close to his side, 
her head bending toward his shoulder, as though, 
but for the presence of a stranger, it would fain 
droop there, heavy with its weight of penitence 
and love. Yet, as I watched the restless look in 
her eyes, and the faint shadow that still lingered 
on the young man’s face, I thought how much had 
been perilled, and how happy—ay, ten times hap- 
pier—would both have felt had the first quarfel 
never been ! 

In the confusion of departure I lost my young 
friends, as I thought, forever ; but on penetrating 
the mysterious depths of an omnibus, I heard a 
pleasant voice addressing me—‘‘ So you are again 
our fellow-passenger to iad 

But I will not say where, lest the young couple 
should ‘‘ speer’’ for me, and demand why I dared 
to “put them in print.”’ And yet they would 
scarce be wroth did they know the many chords 
they touched, and the warin interest they awakened 
in a poor withered heart which has so few. 

It was the dreariest of wet nights in London— 
Heaven knows how dreary that is!—but they did 
not seem to feel it at all. ‘They were quite happy 
—quite gay. I wondered whether for them was 
prepared the deepest bliss of earth—the first 
‘coming home;’’ and I felt almost sure of it 
when the husband called out to the conductor, 
** Set us down at ;’’? naming a quiet, unob- 
trusive, new-built squaré. He said it with the 
half-conscious importance of one who gives a new 
address, thinking the world must notice what is 
of so much interest to himself; and then the young 
people looked at one another, and smiled. 

I said to the wife—drawing the bow at a ven- 
ture—‘* What a miserable night !—Is it not pleasant 
coming home ?”’ 

She looked first at her husband, and then turned 
to me, her whole face beaming and glowing with 
happiness, ** Oh, it is—it is!” 

They bade me good-night, and disappeared. I 
leaned back in my dark corner, my heart very full ; 
it had just strength to give them a silent blessing, 
and no more. I remembered only that I had been 
young once, and that | was now an old maid of 
forty years. 











From Chambers’ Journal. 
FRENCH PEDLERS IN ITALY. 


Tuere is in Northern Italy a peculiar branch of 
trade, carried on almost exclusively through the 
instrumentality of Frenchmen. These individuals, 
chiefly from Languedoc and Provence, repair at a 
particular season of the year to Genoa, sometimes 
with a small capital, but much oftener without. 
They find, however, no difficulty in obtaining 
eredit. In the first place, those who have been 
loag known, and established their character for hon- 
esty, readily become security for the new-comers ; 
and if this were not the case, still the incipient 
pedlers belong to a class of men so remarkable for 
punctuality and uprightness in their dealings, that 
even the most suspicious merchants would think 
they ran no risk in trusting them. Our prejudices 
may at first perhaps render us a little incredulous ; 
but the fact nevertheless is, that French people 

in trade are generally well-principled ; at 

least they have been fortunate enough to achieve an 

honorable reputation, and in whatever foreign coun- 

try they settle, are looked upon as perfectly safe in 

all matters of business. ‘The shopkeepers of Bahia, 

Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 
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other cities of South America, are nearly all 
French, who, through their honesty and good con- 
duct, generally realize small fortunes, with which 
they in most cases return to spend their latter days 
in their own country, their attachment to home 
being stronger than that of any other European 
nation. 

Genoa is the principal resort of the French ped- 
lers, who have taken the place of princely mer- 
chants, and help to keep alive the remnant of a 
commerce which once accumulated opulence in the 
city, and extended its ramifications over half the 
world. When you walk through it, melancholy 
seizes you at every turn. Streets and palaces 
without inhabitants, warehouses without goods, a 
custom-house where almost no duties are paid, and 
a mole which has now too frequently no ships to 
shelter from the weathef. Such is Genoa! But 
wherever men are congregated, they must discover 
some means of earning a livelihood. Pomp and 
grandeur have no other basis than industry, as the 
owners of the immense fortunes once found in 
Genoa have proved to their cost. They went on 
spending, supposing their revenues would last for- 
ever. But time by degrees brought them to the 
end of their treasures, and the descendants of 
grandees with pompous titles, and of merchants, 
each of whom possessed a little navy of his own, 
now in many cases subsist by supplying goods to 
French pedlers, who have intelligence, enterprise, 
and perseverance. 

We have been unable to ascertain the number of 
persons engaged in carrying on this obscure depart- 
ment of the trade of Genoa ; they must, however, 
be numerous. When preparing to start on their 
toilsome and not unperilous enterprise, they go to 
the warehouse of the merchant, with whom they 
deal always in pairs, with capacious knapsacks on 
their backs. As might be expected, they bestow 
much care on the selection of their goods, which 
necessarily consist of small articles, or things that 
will pack close—such as handkerchiefs, shawls, 
dresses, cheap lace, ribbons, reels of cotton, 
needles, &c. To these they add a quantity of 
Genoese silver jewellery, remarkable for its taste- 
fulness and elegance. 

Did these men possess the art of communicating 
their experience to the world, no travels would 
perhaps be so jnteresting as theirs. They pass 
over, two in company, from Genoa to the north of 
Corsica, where’they part company—the one taking 
the eastern, the other the western side of the island, 
agreeing fo meet on a given day at the port whence 
they embark for Sardinia. hey then traverse 
cca lag boisterous channel, and on reaching 
the larger island, separate again, fixing for their 
rendezvous on another port, whence they usually 
sail for the coast of Spain, unless they have in the 
mean while disposed of the whole of their goods. 

It might at first be supposed that the contents of 
two knapsacks would not enable men to proceed 
thus far. Nor do they always, or even perhaps. 
generally. But sometimes it happens that our 
Corsican and Sardinian villagers are not in the 
humor to buy, or have no money, or have just 
made their purchases of other pedlers. In this 
case the wandering merchant must trudge on to the 
next village or hamlet, to meet perhaps the same ill- 
luck there. By these means a smail stock goes @ 
great way. Besides, as proyress is made in civili- 
zation, and villages grow up, through trade or other- 
wise, into towns, the shop takes the place of the 
pedler’s pack, and people grow ashamed of owing 
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their finery to the enterprise of wanderers so | 
humble. LS 
Of course it is, as a rule, desirable that civili- 


zation, with all its processes, should replace bar-_ 


barism. But it may be doubted whether, in many | 
parts of Southern Europe, society has yet arrived 
at that stage in which it ought to dispense with 
pedlers. It is, however, a mere question of 
economy. ‘The rent of shops, and the wages of an 
establishment, greatly, when trade is dull, augment 
the price of commodities, because the weight of 
such charges falls upon a few customers. When 
the demand is brisk, when money changes hands 
rapidly, when people throng to shops in crowds, it 
is possible to be content with a smaller profit, and 
society becomes a gainer perhaps for the suppres- 
sion of nomadic traders. 

Frenchmen, even in their own country, are 
accustomed, when in poor circumstances, to subsist 
ona very homely and economical diet. Bread, a 
few onions, and a sip of sour wine, they almost 
regard as luxuries. The same habit and theory of 
living follow them into other countries, especially 
when, like our pedlers, their sole object is to save 
money, to provide for the comforts of their old age, 
or, if practicable, to enable them to marry in 
middle life, and undertake the responsibilities of a 
family. Of one luxury the pedler is careful not to 
deprive himself{—we mean of a little provision of 
cigars—which he carries about with him, carefully 
wrapt in a bit of oil-skin, to protect them from the 
weather ; and on the bleak, rocky mountains of 
Corsica and Sardinia, smoking is indeed a luxury. 
In civilized countries, in large cities, in capacious, 
comfortable, well-ventilated apartments, it may be 
a mere piece of extravagance to expend money on 
Havanas. It would seem to be otherwise in the 
cases under consideration. ‘The pedler, on quitting 
his humble cabaret, or still more comfortless cot- 
tage, in the chill damp mornings, his teeth chat- 
tering, his whole frame half-shrunk by the night's 
cold, experiences an agreeable elevation of spirits 
the moment he takes out his flint and steel, and 
kindles his cigar. It serves him also as a com- 
panion: as he puffs away, he fancies himself in 
friendly society, especially when the smoke 
wreathes lovingly around him in some sheltered 





nook or hollow in the way. Ease and opulence | 
know nothing of such pleasures : everything with | 
them is comfort and regularity ; but the wild way-| 
farer, with all his earthly possessions on his back, | 
who carries at the same time his purse and his life | 
in his hands—who has to face the storms of winter 
and the heats of summer—who is always lonely, 
often sad, sometimes oppressed, dejected, and mis- 
erable—derives gratification from emall, and, it 
may be, equivocal pleasures, if sinoking indeed be 
one of these. 

Sometimes the track of the pedler lies through 
districts so desolate, that he can find at night no 
habitation, however humble, in which to take 
shelter, but must betake himself to some cavern or 
hollow among the rocks. Here his flint and steel 
come into requisition. He gathers dry leaves and 
bits of decayed wood, and kindles himself a fire, 
elose to which he lies down, and enjoys the sem- 
blance at least of a summer dwelling ; by the light 
of it also he eats his humble supper—a litile bread, 
hard and dry crust of cheese, or a piece of anti- 
quated sausage, with, it may be, an onion or two, 
or a clove or garlic. Water from the neighboring 





well or stream quenches his thirst; and then he 


betakes himself to sleep on the hard rock, with the! farmer’s wedding-guest ! 


infinite air breathing around him, and the stars 
raining their influences upon his head from the sky. 

It may be matter of wonder that the property 
these men carry about with them—which, though 
not great, must still be a temptation to dishonesty— 
would not constantly expose them to the assaults of 
robbers. ‘The explanation perhaps is, that the state 
of society which requires pedlers nourishes those 
prejudices and feelings that operate as their pro- 
tection. There is in Corsica and Sardinia, and 
indeed in all other countries similarly cireum- 
stanced, a sort of superstition attached to the 
pedler’s character, which prevents even very 
desperate persons from attempting his life. He 
makes his appearance among them trustingly and 
fearlessly—for pedlers never carry arms—arl 
wherever he comes, excites mirth and gayety in 
young and old. [fe adorns the persons of their 
wives and daughters, makes their children Jook 
gay, and diffuses an air of cheerfulness and content- 
ment through a whole village. Experience of 
kindness from others makes him gentle and kind in 
his turn. He is polished by rubbing against the 
world, and Jearns at the same time resolution and 
modesty. Full of stories and anecdotes of adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, he has a perpetual 
fund of entertainment ; and the cottage in which he 
passes the night is generally crowded with as many 
neighbors as it will hold, who sit in a circle 
around him, to listen to*his narratives. 

Occasionally, though not often, the pedler con- 
descends to become the messenger of love, and 
beass from hamlet to hamlet tender epistles, which 
he himself perhaps has indited at the request of 
lover or mistress. At times he assumes the 
character of umpire and peacemaker, terminates 
quarrels, crushes the germs of lawsuits, and, by a 
timely present of no great value, makes up matches. 
and diffuses happiness through a whole class. 

Once, in Sardinia, at a village high up in the 
mountains, a pedler, whom we afterwards met in 
Genoa, arrived about Christmas during very severo 
weather. A farmer, whose daughter was about to 
be married, kindly invited him to make some stay 
at his house. The pedler accepted the invitation, 
and remained eight or ten days, kept a prisoner, ax 
it were, by the hospitality of his host and a per- 
petual succession of snow-storms. He was present 
at the wedding, and at the merry-making given by 
the family in the evening, where he noticed among 
the guests a young man of rather handsome 
appearance, who attracted much attention by the 
gloomy fierceness of his manner. ‘Towards moet 
persons he preserved a sullen silence ; but he relaxed 
with the pedler, laughed, and talked a great dea! ; 
inquired what route he meant to take, and how long 
it was likely to be befure he would be among them 
again. 

In due time the pedier quitted the farmhouse, and 
proceeded on his way. ‘The country just there 
was very thinly inhabited, the woods frequent, and 
of considerable extent, and here and there were 
caverns of various dimensions. In one of these the 
pediler one snowy night found himself compelled to 
take refuge. He had had the precaution to take 
some food with him; and, the cold being piercing 
he collected a quantity of wood, kindled a fire, and 
sat down to enjoy his supper beside it. He had 
not taken many mouthfuls before he observed a mas 
enter the cavern covered with snow, which he 
shook from him as he advanced. There was an 
immediate recognition: it was no other than the 
He accosted the pedler 
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with a strange constrained civility—saying he was | all night; and in the morning we will separate, 


come to sup, and spend the night with him. 

‘You are weleome,” said the Frenchman with 
as much self-command as he could assume. 

‘“* Perhaps, however,” replied the Sardinian, ‘1 


shall not continue to be so when I shall have 


explained my errand ?”’ 
* We shall see: explain yourself.”’ 
“* Listen, then.”’ 
«| listen: proceed. 
you a little supper. 
German sausage and a little of this wine, which I 
have luckily brought along with me. 
is very good.”’ 
*¢ No,”’ 


will be necessary to kill you or not !”’ 

«Kill me?”’ 

“Yes, you; unless you accede to the request ] 
am about to make. Listen : 
girl whose father will not give her to me unless I 


can prove myself to be in possession of one hundred | 
Now I wish you to lend me that sum, 
which I will faithfully repay to you: not at any | pretty woman, who had already! 
stated time, observe, for | may be unfortunate ; but! He seemed very happy; but 


dollars. 


Taste it; it 


answered the Sardinian; ‘ I will nei- 
ther eat nor drink with you until I find whether it 


lam in love witha 


each to pursue his own way.” 

In the morning, as they were about to bid each 
other adieu, the Sardinian took out his dagger, and 
cutting off one of the buttons from his coat, handed 
it to the Frenchman, saying, “ ‘Take that and keep 
it till I restore you your money. Observe, it is of 
silver, and has been handed down in my family for 
many generations. [ would not part with it for all 








But allow me first to offer | you possess ; znd when I intend to repay you the 
Here, pray take a slice of | hundred dollars 


, this is the course | shall pursne : 
iT will say I have lost my button, and will offer a 
hundred dollars to any one who shall find and bring 
jit to me. You will present yourself: you will 
produce the button; and I, as in honor bound, 
will give you the sum agreed on. Do we part 
friends?”’ 

The pedler, who, notwithstanding his loss, could 
not but be amused by the strange character and 
ideas of the Sardinian, gave hirn his hand, and they 
parted friends. 

Next year he passed the same way again, and 
sure enough found his friend married to a very 





coming up to the 


I swear to you here on this dagger that I will repay | Frenchman, he said,** Now I have lost a button: 1 


it sooner or later.”’ 


quest. 


The Frenchman naturally felt exceedingly un- 


And he held up the glittering 
weapon in the light of the flames, ready to press 
it to his lips should the pedier accede to his re- 


am not yet rich enough to buy one to replace it: J 
may be more lucky next year.” 

The pedler understood ; and, after having been 
made very welcome at his house, went his way. 

A second und a third year he returned, and ever} 


comfortable ; for, from the savage aspect of his!time found a young son or daughter added to the 


guest, he did not doubt he had reason tw dread the 
worst. 


family. At length—pleased with his reception, 
| with the constant hospitality shown him, with the 


The Sardinian continued : ‘* Should you be so | pleasant wife and cheerful increasing family—he 


foolish as to refuse me, I shall kill you, take all 
your property, marry, and make use of it. 
because | am an honest man, I wish you in that 
case to tell me who is your nearest of kin in France, 
since it will be my most earnest endeavor to repay 
him the money as soon as Providence shall have 
put it in my power.” 

Here he paused, to observe what effect his words 
had produced on the pedler, who for some time was 
too much terrified to reply. 

** Well,’ resumed the guest, ‘* you are unde- 
cided! It is just what | expected: it is very 
natural. 
that you may have time for reflection; because | 
would rather not kill you if I could help it. Still, 
I have made up my mind to be married next week, 
and I would kill fifty pedlers rather than postpone 
the ceremony.”’ 

“Under these circumstances,’ 
Frenchman, ‘* 1 must lend you the money, since I 
have no choice.”’ 

“You resolve wisely: you have no choice. 
One observation more, however, I must make, and 
then we will sit down, comfortably to supper. 
this: when you next come to our village, you will 


’ 


However, | will stay all night with you, | 


replied the /|is not what 1 ought to have said. 


/took the Sardinian aside, and’ presenting him with 


But | his button : ** Allow me to restore you this article 


of yours, which I have found.”’ 

‘* No, no,’ replied his host: ‘* keep it another 
| year: by that time I shall be able to redeem it, and 
}at the same time to spend a very merry evening 
with you. Come this way next winter, and you 
shall see.”’ 
| ‘The months rolled round : the pedler, regular as 
ithe season, eame again; and the Sardinian invited 
|him to supper. All the children had been sent to 
/bed, and he and his wife only remained with their 
; guest. 
| ** Agatha,’’ said he to her, ‘* do you know that it 
| is to your friend here that you are indebted for a 
husband ¢”” 

His wife looked surprised. 

**T beg your pardon, dear Ayatha,”’ said he ; ** that 
1 mean I a 
lindebted to him for a wife, as it was he who sup 
plied me with the hundred dellars, without which 
your father would have refused you to me.”’ 

**Oh, how heartily [ thank you!’ exclaimed the 








Itis | wife ; ** for he is a good hushand and a good father.”’ 


‘““But I robbed him,’’ said the husband. He 


of course see me and my wife, and you will take up | then related the whole circumstance, remarking at 
your residence with us in preference to any other | the conclusion, ‘* | intrust my seerct to you, Agatha, 


persons. 


You will say nothing, however, of the | because my honor is as dear to you as iny life. Here. 


present transaction, neither to her nor to any one | friend,’’ exclaimed he, placing a little bag wn the 


else. You will not seem afraid of me, as indeed 


itable, “here are your hundred dojlars; so now 


you need not be, but will be merry, and reckon con- | restore me my button, which you have doubtlessly 


fidently on being repaid the sum with which you 
now accommodate me.”’ 


All this the pedier promised. 


, kept carefully.” 
** Yes, here it is !’’ exclaimed the Frenchman, 


taking it from his purse ; ‘and now we are even, 


“* Now,” exclaimed the young man, “ give me | except that I owe you much, very much, for the 


your hand: we are friends: 


let us sit down to | constant hospitality you have shown me.” 
supper. Afterwards you can reckon me out the | 


** Nay,” replied the husband ; ‘* it is to you that 


money ; we will keep up a good fire, and chat by it I am indebted for my wife and children ; you have 





yrought him a son. ° 
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been in some sort a father to us all; and therefore, 
80 long as I have a house over my head, pray con- 
sider it yours.” 

Pedlers are sometimes generous. Neyo the 
bag of dollars, and turning to the wife, the French- 
man said, ‘‘ Allow me, madam, to present this to 
your youngest child as a birthday present. I am 
in a condition to afford it. I have made much 
money in your country, and intend next year to 
marry, and retire to Provence, my native land.”’ 

The present was accepted ; but the farmer, not to 
be outdone in generosity, forced on him next morn- 
ing a handsome horse of considerably greater value. 
The same pedler had been engaged in many other 
little adventures, which he used to relate with that 
ease and naiveté so characteristic of the French. 
We fell in with him just as he was about returning 
to Provence, where we daresay he still emjoys the 
property which he amassed with so much toil, hon- 
esty, and perseverance. ‘The English merchants 
who supply this class of men are less prudent and 
economical, and commonly spend their whole gains 
in what is technically called ‘*‘ making an appear- 
ance.’’ They, moreover, marry Italian women, 
settle at Genoa, and soon lose all desire to return 
to England. Thus deprived of the chief spur to 
economy, they contract indolent habits, and devote 
themselves to amusement and pleasure ; and, while’ 
the men whose knapsacks they supply rise to inde- 
pendence, and often even to opulence, contract debts 
and embarrassments, and terminate their lives in 





poverty. Of course there are exceptions to this 
rule. But it is the rule, we fear, in Northern Italy, 
where, through a superior agency, a much larger 
amount of British goods might be annually distrib- 
uted, especially if our manufacturers could study 
the taste of the people, and supply them with the 
colors and patterns most agreeable to them. On 
the coast of Spain the operations of the French 
knapsack-men are encountered and checked by 
smugglers from Gibraltar. Still, in both cases, 
the goods are chiefly English ; so that, as a people, 
it is immaterial te us through which of these chan- 
nels they find their way into the Spanish market. 








From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 





THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


Tue snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


From sheds new roofed with Carrara, 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood, 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 





As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ‘* Father, who makes it snow’” 
And I told of the good Allfather 

Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snowfall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual] patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The sear of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘* The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father, 
Alone can make it fall !”’ 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close un'cr deepening snow. 
J. R. L. 





From the National Hra. 
DULL DECEMBER. 
BY THOMAS 8S. DONOHO. 


Tue wind is sighing, 
The snow deep lying, 
With crisp ice covered 

On the frozen ground. 


No sky appearing, 

No sunbeam cheering, 

But pale clouds rolling, 
Rolling round. 


The tall trees shiver, 

By the creaking river, 

Where oft the icicles 
Shrilly fall, 


From cliffs o’er bending, 

From boughs descending, 

With snow full laden, 
Leafless all. 


*T is gloomier growing ; 

The wind is blowing 

—— louder, 
Through the night, 


A blank of sadness : 

Yet, for gladness, 

Seeks my spirit— 
Lo! ’tis light! 


The fire is burning, 

The taper turning 

The fearful darkness 
Back to day. 


Books surround me ; 
Joy hath found me ; 
Drear December 
Steals away. 
Washington, December 17, 1849. 
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THE JEWS OF EUROPE. 


From the Independent. 
THE JEWS OF EUROPE, 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir would be scarcely possible for any man, | 
having a heart capable of human emotion, to) 
ascend the tower of observation with Lucretius, | 
and while the storm is still raging and multiplying | 
its victims, attempt to estimate the havoc which has | 
been made, and to count the numbers of the dying | 
and the dead which strew the storm-lashed and | 
wreck-strewn shore. Neither may we look upon | 
bleeding and agonizing nations in order to count) 
their throes and speculate upon the probabilities 
of life and death. But we may, with a deep 
though calm and sad interest, fix attention for | 
awhile upon some who are monuments of sin and | 
of suffering, who have endured and still endure a/ 
discipline unexampled in the history of nations, 
and yet without the ends of the correction being 
attained. 

A few months since the Jew in Rome rejoiced 
in his emancipation; now the degrading and infa- 
mous Ghetto again incloses him. Yesterday, in 
Germany, the Jew held his head aloft, and in his 
pride and ambition was willing to accept political | 
equality and an open path to Jewish ascendency | 
in exchange for a worn-out faith in a Messiah to| 
come. Yes, some who were looking to Chris-| 
tianity—to mere nominal and despised Christian- | 
ity—as a means of escape from political and | 
social inferiority into the region of influence and | 
power, gladly aceepted the alternative which revo- | 
lution and political change offered to them. In! 
these new circumstances they needed not the aid 
of Christianity in order to their advancement, and 
as little desired or expected any other Messiah. 
So of the Jew in Hungary. In the firm estab- 
lishment of the national independence he saw the 
means of realizing Jewish hopes and aspirations. 
How have these hopes been dashed! At this 
hour the Jews of Hungary, as one man, are 
stripped and peeled with a remorseless ferocity, at 
least equal to that to which he was subjected by 
the robber baron of the middle ages, who wrung | 
by torture from the Jew the last remnant of his | 
wealth. But it is not a mere blind ferocity or 
the greed of wealth which leads the butcherly | 
Haynau to despoil and trample upon the Jew. | 
The active and powerful Jewish intellect has been 
the precursor of revolutions. Jewish energy and 
daring have been conspicuous in the actual 
struggle. These facts are imperfectly under-_ 
stood even now, although a slight acquaintance 
with the state of society in Germany and an 
intelligent observation of the course of events 
during the last few months supply sufficient evi- 
dence of their truth. In a highly interesting 
paper prepared by Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Free 
Chureh of Scotland, who was some time in Ger- 
many, the following statement is made : 


The Jews have taken a leading hand in all the 
late revolutionary movements on the continent. 





is almost entirely managed by them. 
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So much is this felt to be the case, that it is com 
monly asserted, on the part of the conservatives, 
that the whole originated, and still centres, in them. 
Of course this is an exaggeration ; but the general 
prevalence and the felt strength of the assertion lie 
in the acknowledged fact, that if their influence 
has not been exclusive, it has been very great. A 
large majority of the democratic societies have 
Jews for their leaders and chief speakers. If 
smaller in point of numbers, they have generally 
in these unions the ascendency in talent, tact, and, 
what is of equal importance in such times—daring. 
The two levers of greatest power at present in the 
political world, are money and the press. In 
respect to the former, the Jews have had long the 
supremacy. They rule the exchange in the greater 
part of Europe. Even governments have been 
known to tremble in the ante-chamber of a Jew. 
* * * « * * i 


But the press of continental Europe is no less in 
Jewish hands; every department of periodical 
literature, more especially, swarms with Jewish 
laborers. In the majority of cases, the newspaper 


| press is conducted by Jews, as editors, sub-editors, 


and occasional contributors. The correspondenee 


These men 
are, without doubt, the leaders of public opinion on 
the continent, and are covertly, or more openly, as 
it suits the circumstances of the moment, under- 
mining at once the national institutions and the 
national faith. 


The absolutist spirit of the London Quarterly 
Review would naturally excite distrust and watch- 
fulness regarding its statements, but the facts con- 
tained in the following extract are beyond question : 


Nor should we omit to mention another influen- 
tial body who have played a distinguished part in 
all the revolutions of Germany—we mean the 
Jews. At least one third, if not one half, of the 
public journals in Germany have for a long time 
been conducted by Jewish editors. In Austria, 
the most forward among the extreme democrats 
have been Jews. Dr. Jellinck, for instance, who 
was executed with Dr. Bekker on the 23d Novem- 
ber of last year, at Vienna, and whose journal had 
been an organ of the Red party since the month of 
March last, appears to have been a Jew, born on 
the frontiers of Moravia and Hungary. The 
names of Bérne and Heine, both of whom died 
refugees in Paris, both occupying a prominent 
position in the most advanced section of revolution- 
ary writers, are doubtless familiar to our readers. 
Both of these daring adventurers were Jews. In 


| Austria, the Jews have of late played so prominent 


part in revolutionary polities, that out of ten lead- 
ing men six or eight will be found to belong to 
that nation. In Prussia, likewise, the most violent 
journals are in the hands of the Jews, whose leader 
in the chamber at Berlin is Jacobi, a member of 
the extreme left. 


Such is the remarkable aspect which the Jew 
presents when contemplated merely in his position 
in respect to the nations of Europe. By his in- 
tellectual power and superiority he guides opin- 
ions ; by his boldness and daring courage he gives 
force to actual insurrection. But while arrested 
by this spectacle, and led to ponder on a multitude 
of thoughts, the Christian man, the Gentile graft 
of the wild olive-tree, would fain look deeper into 
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the Jewish mind, and with solemn questionings 
inquire, what now is the religion of the Jew? 
How does he view his ancient faith? Is he draw- 
ing nearer to the Hope of Israel and the Saviour 
thereof! Will he indeed look upon Him whom 
he hath pierced and mourn? Or is that deeper 
darkness which precedes the dawn settling down 
upon his mind? 

With the permission of The Independent, a few 
thoughts, or half thoughts, on these questions will 
probably be offered in a future communication. 


THE JEWS FN ABYSSINIA. 

One of the brothers D’Abbadie, the well-known 
African travellers, has recently passed through 
London on his return from Abyssinia, where he 
has been during the last cleven years. While in 


* London he communicated to an Israelite some par- 


ticulars relating to the Jews in Abyssinia, which 
are not without interest : 


The Halashahs (strangers) are held in abhor- 
rence by the Abyssinians, and when their chiefs 
came to M. D’Abbadie the Abyssinians fled, being 
afraid of contracting an impurity by coming into 
contact with individuals of that hated race. In the 
conference which the French traveller held with 
them, he laid before them a letter addressed to him 
by the well-known Italian Hebrew scholar, 8. D. 
Luzzato, containing various questions bearing on 
Jewish matters. ‘lhe letter, originally written in 
French, had been translated by M. D’ Abbadie into 
Ethiopic. The traveller carefully wrote down 
their replies, and intends to publish them in some 
French paper. The Halashahs appear to entertain 
some extraordinary religious notions, altogether 
incompatible with Judaism as understood by the 
other Jews. They hold celibacy in high honor; 
and when asked in what part of the Bible that state 
was recommended, they point to the example of 
the prophet Elijah, who, according to their opinion, 
was never married, no allusion being made in his 
history either to his wife or children. ‘They also 
consider suicide from religious motives as highly 
meritorious. Persons disposed to sacrifice their 
lives repair to the brink of a river, and there sol- 
emnly inquire of God whether their end is come 
or not.* If the signs taken as a reply be in the 
affirmative, suicide is committed ; but if the reply 
be in the negative, they wait for a twelvemonth, 
when the same inquiries are again made. 

They are totally unacquainted with Hebrew, and 
read the Scriptures in their native language, into 
which, according to M. D’Abbadie, they were 
translated from the Arabic. Besides the books 
held by all Jews as authoritative, they also con- 
sider the Apocrypha as sacred. ‘These books, in 
as far as they were examined by our traveller, per- 
fectly agree with the Vulgate, except the book of 
the Maccabees, in which he discovered great dis- 
erepancies. ‘They also possess a commentary on 
each of the sacred books, except the book of 
Ezekiel, which has been lost. In addition to the 
five books of Moses, they possess a sixth, which 
they call ‘* Coofaclaw.”’ The names of the other 
books agree with ours, and appear therefore to be 
Ethiopic translations of the Greek words, ‘* Genesis, 
Exodus,’ &c. In their liturgy, however, which 
is also in Ethiopic, M. D’Abbadie thought a good 
Hebrew scholar might trace many Hebrew words. 
Among others, he remembered to have found in it 
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the term ‘* Phanuel.”’ M. D’Abbadie has brought 
with him copies of these books. He further learned 
from his informant that to the south of their country, 
in the country of the Gazoo, there was a Jewish 
kingdom ; a statement confirmed to our traveller 
by other evidence, altogether independent of that 
of the Halashahs. He also said that he met in 
Abyssinia a most interesting native Jewish youth, 
who was most anxious to go to Europe, in order 
to acquire there correct notions on Judaism, which, 
on his return to his native country, might be prop- 
agated among his brethren. his youth made 
M. D’Abbadie solemnly promise that- he would 
endeavor to interest Kuropean Jews for that object, 
and inform him of the result within a twelvemonth. 
The traveller regretted his want of acquaintance 
with Jews, which he was afraid would render his 
exertions abortive. AGRICOLA. 





GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL CONSIDER- 
ATIONS FROM LT. MAURY’S RECENT PAPERS 
ON COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 


LONGITUDINAL RIVERS. 


A river that runs east or west crosses no 
parallels of latitude, consequently, as it flows 
towards the sea, it does not change its climate, 
and, being in the same climate, the crops that are 
cultivated at its mouth are grown also at its 
sources, and from one end to the other of it there 
is no variety of productions ; it is all wheat and 
corn, or wine, or oil, or some other staple. As- 
sorted cargoes, therefore, cannot be made up from 
the produce which such a river brings down to 
market. 

On the other hand, a river that runs north or 
south crosses parallels of latitude ; changes its 
climate at every turn; and as the traveller 
descends it, he sees every day new agricultural 
staples abounding. Such a river bears down to 
the sea a variety of productions, some of which 
some one or another of the different nations of 
the earth is sure to want, and for which each one 
will send to the markets at its mouth, or the port 
whence they are distributed over the world. The 
assortments of merchandise afforded by such a 
river are the life of commerce. They give it 
energy, activity, and scope. Such a river is the 
Mississippi, and the Mississippi is the only such 
river in the world. 


THE INTERTROPICAL SEA. 


But the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea—call them the intertropical sea of America, 
for they are in fact but one sea—are supported by 
the most magnificent system of river basins in the 
world, and the grandest back country on the face 
of the earth. The rivers which empty into this 
American sea drain more back country than do all 
the seas of Europe; and they drain more climates 
than do all the other rivers which empty into any 
one of the three great oceans. 

This intertropical sea is the receptacle and out- 
let for all the variety of produce that is known 
to the climates and soils of seventy degrees of 
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Jatitude. (I am considering the Amazon as trib- 
utary to the Caribbean Sea, and will show it so 
tu be.) The back country which supports and 
supplies with the elements of commerce this sea 
of ours, extends from 20° south to 50° north. 
The land within this region is fruitful beyond 
measure ; it includes all the producing latitudes 
on the face of God's footstool, and every variety 
of production, except tea and a few spices, that 
the three grand kingdoms of nature afford, is to 
be found here in the greatest perfection, profusion, 
and abundance. Coal measures without limit; 
mountains of iron; the best silver and the richest 
copper mines, and all the materials of mineral 
wealth, abound in this region 2s they do nowhere 
else. Nor is the vegetable kingdom less prolific 
or beautiful. The finest of wheat, the best of 
fruits, corn without measure, hemp, cotton, rice, 
sugar, wine, oil, indigo, coffee, and India-rubber, 
tobacco and timber, dye-stuffs, and the finest of 
woods, are all to be found in this magnificent sys- 
tem of basins in vast quantities and in great 
beauty and perfection. 

Nor are the supplies from the animal kingdom 
on a scale less grand. Everything that island or 
mountain, sea-shore or inland basin, plains and 
pampas, tierras templadas or tierras calientes, can 
produce, is brought down to enrich this great 
cornucopia of commerce. It oceupies a geograph- 
ical position that makes it the commercial centre 
of the sea; and on account of this very position 
it possesses advantages which no other part of the 
wide ocean has ever enjoyed. It is between two 
hemispheres. It has a continent to the north and 
a continent to the south. When it is seed time 
on one side of it, it is harvest time on the other ; 
and there will be, when its back country is settled 
up, a perpetual delivery of crops in its markets. 

With Europe to the east and Asia to the west, 
it is midway between the two parts of the Old 
World, and it stands on an eminence in naviga- 
tion and commerce which places all parts of the 
earth at its feet, and from which it may be made 
to send its surplus produce down the currents of 
the ocean or before the winds of heaven, to the 
people of every city and clime who are to be 
found on the seashore. 


OCEAN CURRENTS AND WINDS. 


An ocean current sweeps past the mouth of the 
Amazon into the Caribbean Sea, and makes that 
river discharge there. This current runs thence 
through the Yucatan pass; rushes by the Balize, 
and, dashing along atthe rate of four miles the 
hour, whirls through the Straits of Florida and 
enters the Atlantic Ocean in the shape of the 
benignant Gulf stream, which tempers with its 
warmth the climates of Europe, and bears along 
thence the surplus produce that is delivered to it 
from this magnificent system of American rivers 
and river basins. On the other side, this inter- 
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tropical sea is separated by a narrow strip of land 
from the Pacific Ocean, across which a good 
thoroughfare is required, in order to place this 
cornucopia of the world practically and commer- 
cially where it is geographically, viz., midway 
between Europe and Asia. 

From this proposed opening, the trade-winds 
of the Pacific blow from the eastward to the 
westward, and extend entirely across that ocean. 
They blow with wonderful regularity, steadiness, 
and constancy. In ‘running down the trades” 
the mariner enjoys the most beautiful navigation. 
Without care for his safety he sails before them 
day after day, for weeks together, never once 
touching a brace or handling a sail. In them the 
sea is always smooth, the weather fine, and the 
climate delicious. Gales of wind are unknown, 
and life there becomes so delightful to the sailor, 
that, with nothing to do, he congratulates himself 
jin mere wautonness with the remark that ‘it is 
, well all parts of the sea had not been so, else his 
| mother would have been a sailor.”’ 
| ‘The trade winds embrace a belt of ocean about 
jfifty degrees of latitude in breadth, extending 
| from twenty-five or thirty degrees north to twenty- 
| five or thirty degrees south. An ordinary sailer, 
}in running them down, will average, day after 
|day, two hundred miles. She counts upon them 
/ with as much certainty as the flatboat-man counts 
/upon the downward current of the Mississippi 
‘river. ‘To the north of the equator they blow 
‘from the north-east; to the south of it they 
‘blow from the south-east. From these winds 
‘the Pacific takes its name. The “keels,” 
\** broad horns,’’ and rafts, which come down the 
Mississippi, might navigate the trade wind re- 
|gion—opposite to the middle of which is the 
| Caribbean Sea—with as much safety as they 
ean descend the river. Open boats, yawls, have 
been known to sail thousands of miles before them 
,across that ocean. So smooth and exempt from 
| storms is it where these winds prevail, that much 
| of the coasting trade of Peru is carried on by 
|** catamarans,” or “* balsas.’" ‘These ‘* balsas’’ are 
jong more than a few light logs tied together ; 
in other words, they are a Mississippi raft, with 
a pole stuck down between two of the logs, to 
which a sail is tied. Piling their produce in 
sacks or bales on these logs, the Peruvians stand 
boldly out to sea, and perform sea voyages of 
considerable duration. 

It is not overdrawing the picture to add, that, 
with a ship canal across the Isthmus, the raft 
which comes down the Mississippi river or the 
boat for navigating the Illinois canal might, on 
arriving at New Orleans, and not finding a market 
there, stick up a pole for a mast, and setting sail, 
go to the Sandwich Islands or Manilla, and per- 
haps to China. Getting through the gulf to the 
canal across the Isthmus would be the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous part of the voyage. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ALBATROSS. 


OF all the interesting objects which present them- 
selves to the eye of the voyager in the southern 
hemisphere, the albatross is among the most note- 
worthy. Apart from its relieving the monotony of 
the watery expanse, this bird, by its extraordinary 
characteristics, seldom fails of exciting a lively de- 
gree of astonishment in the spectator—for what can 
be thought of a bird which apparently requires nei- 
ther rest nor sleep? It is perhaps owing to this 
peculiarity that sailors and others have regarded 
the albatross with mingled feelings of awe and won- 
der : its presence was an omen, but rather of good 
than evil. ‘The weary crew of Bartholomew Diaz 
doubtless looked on the swift, air-cleaving creature 
as an appropriate scout from the Cape of Storms, 
while Vasco de Gama may have hailed it as the 
herald of his hope and success. Coleridge has very 
happily availed himself of these different aspects in 
his ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ where he makes the aged 
seaman, with ‘* long gray beard and glittering eye,”’ 
relate how, from out the dismal mists— 


At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne'er had ate, 
And round and round it flew ; 
* * * * 


And a good south wind sprung up behind, 
The albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Caine to the mariner’s hollo! 


And then the disasters which ensued when 





With his cross-bow 
He shot the albatross. 


Whatever delight might be experienced in contem- 
plating the bird under the mysterious point of view 
suggested by the poet, would be rather heightened 
than diminished by a knowledge of its real natural 





character ; and this we may obtain from that valu- 
able and highly meritorious work, ‘‘ The Birds of | 
Australia,”’ by Mr. Gould. According to this en-| 
terprising naturalist— | 

“The Diomedea exrulans (wandering albatross) | 
is by far the largest and most powerful species of 
its tribe ; and, from its great strength and ferocious 
disposition, is held in terror by every other bird 
with which it is surrounded. It is even said that 
it will fearlessly attack and tear out the eyes of a 
drowning man, a feat, from what I have observed 
of it, | can readily imagine it would attempt. It 
is most abundant between the 30th and 60th de- 
grees of south latitude, and appears to be equally 
numerous in all parts of the ocean bounded by those 
degrees ; and I feel assured that it is confined to no 
one part, but is constantly engaged in making a 
circuit of the globe in that particular zone allotted 
by nature for its habitation. The open sea is in 
fact its natural home ; and this it never leaves, ex- 
cept for the purpose of breeding, when it usually 
resorts to rocky islands the most difficult of access. 

‘The powers of flight of the wandering albatross 
are much greater than those of any other bird that 
has come under my observation. Although, during 
calm or moderate weather, it sometimes rests on 





the surface of the water, it is almost constantly on 
the wing, and is equally at ease while passing over, 
the glassy surface during the stillest calm, or| 


sweeping, with arrow-like swiftness, before the 
most furious gale; and the way in which it just 
tops the raging billows, and sweeps between the 
gulfy waves, has a hundred times called forth my 
wonder and admiration. Although a vessel running 
before the wind frequently sails more than 200 
miles in the twenty-four hours, and that for days 
together, still the albatross has not the slightest 
difficulty in keeping up with the ship, but also per- 
forms circles of many miles in extent, returning 
again to hunt up the wake of the vesse] for any 
substances thrown overboard. 

** Like the other species of the genus, it is noc- 
turnal as well as diurnal, and no bird with which | 
am acquainted takes so little repose. It appears to 
be perpetually on the wing, scanning the surface 
of the ocean for molluscs and medusz, and the other 
marine animals that constitute its food. So fre- 
quently does the boldness of this species cost it its 
life, that hundreds are annually killed, without, 
however, its numbers being apparently in any de- 
gree lessened. It readily seizes a hook baited with 
fat of any kind ; and if a boat be lowered, its atten- 
tion is immediately attracted, and while flying 
round, it is easily shot.’ It is not surprising that 
a poetical imagination should have been excited by 
such a subject, and Coleridge is not the only bard 
who has shaped it into verse. Another writes— 


Now upon Australian seas, 
Wafted by the tropic breeze, 
We salute the southern cross, 
Watch the wondrous albatross— 
Circling round in orbits vast, 
Pausing now above the mast, 
Laving now his snowy breast 
Where the billows sleeping rest. 
Now he skims the surface o'er 
Rising, falling evermore ; 
Floating high on stillest wing, 
Now he seems a guardian thing, 
Now a messenger of wrath, 
Cleaving swift his airy path ; 
Bearing o’er the liquid. plain 
Warning of the hurricane. 


Mr. Gould’s description of the Diomedea melane- 
phrys (black-eyebrowed albatross) exhibits other 
characteristics :—‘* Of all the species,’’ he observes, 
** with which I am acquainted, this is the most fear- 
less of man, and it often approaches many yards 
nearer the vessel than any other. I have even ob- 
served it approach so near that the tips of its pin- 
ions were not more than two arms’ length from the 
tafferel. It is very easily captured with a hook and 
line ; and as this operation gives not the least pain 
to the bird, the point of the hook merely taking hold 
in the horny and insensible tip of the bill, I fre- 
quently amused myself in capturing it in this way, 
and after detaining it sufficiently Jong to afford me 
an opportunity for investigating any particular point 
respecting which I wished to satisfy myself, setting 
it at liberty again. I also caught numerous exam- 
ples, marked, and gave them their liberty, in order 
to ascertain whether the individuals which were 
flying round the ship at nightfall were the same 
that were similarly engaged at daylight in the 
morning, after a night’s run of 120 miles, and 
which, in nearly every instance, proved to be the 
ease.”’ 

Angling for albatrosses is no modern art, as ap- 
pears from the narrative of Sir Richard Hawkins’ 
voyage to the South Sea in 1593, in which it is 
pretty certain that these birds are spoken of. ‘* Cer- 
taine great fowles,”’ says the narrator, ‘‘as bigge 
as swannes, soared about us, and the winde calio- 
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ing, setled themselves in the sea, and fed upon the 
sweepings of our ship; which I perceiving, and 
desirous to see of them, because they seemed farre 
greater than in truth they were, I caused a hooke 
and line to be brought me, and with a piece of pil- 
chard I bated the hooke, and a foot from it tied a 
piece of corke, that it might not sinke deepe, and 
threw it into the sea, which, our ship driving with 
the sea, in a little time was a good space from us, 
and one of the fowles beeing hungry, presently 
seized upon it, and the hooke in his upper beake. 
It is like to a fauleon’s bill, but that the point is 
more crooked, in that manner, as by no meanes hee 
could cleere himselfe, except that the line brake, or 
the hooke righted : plucking him towards the ship, 
with the waving of his wings he eased the weight of 
his body, and being brought to the sterne of our 
ship, two of our company went downe by the ladder 
of the poope, and seized on his neck and wings ; 
but such were the blows he gave them with his 
pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, beeing beaten 
blacke and blue ; we cast a snare about his necke, 
and so triced him into the ship. By the same man- 
ner of fishing we caught so many of them, as re- 
freshed and recreated all my people for that day. 
Their bodies were great, but of little flesh and ten- 
der ; in taste answerable to the food whereon they 
feed. ‘They were of two colours—some white, 
some gray; they had three joyntes in each wing ; 
and from the pointe of one wing to the pointe of 
the other, both stretched out, was above two fath- 
oms.”’ 

Similar instances are recorded, though not in 
language quaint and tedious as the above, in Cook’s 
Voyages. The great circumnavigator’s crew were 
glad to regale themselves on albatross roast and 
boiled, after having been many weeks at sea, and 
confined to salt food. Sir James Ross, too, after 
stating that when off the Aguilhas bank, “ the gi- 
gantic albatross was seen in great numbers, and 
many of them taken by means of a fishing-line,”’ 
remarks—* These birds added a degree of cheer- 
fulness to our solitary wanderings, which contrasted 
strongly with the dreary and unvarying stillness 
of the tropical region.” 

Most marvellous accounts have been given of the 
spread of wing of the albatross, rivalling the won- 
derful roc of the ‘* Arabian Nights.*? Mr. Gould 
took pains to verify the facts. ‘The largest speci- 
men seen by him measured 10 feet 1 inch from tip 
to tip of the outspread wings, and weighed 17 
pounds. But Dr. M’Cormick, surgeon of the ** Er- 
ebus, in the Antarctic exploring voyage met with 
one weighing 20 pounds, and 12 feet stretch of 
wing. The Auckland Islands, about to become 
the head-quarters of our southern whale-fishery, 
are a much-frequented breeding-place for the birds ; 
the others as yet known to naturalists are the Camp- 
bell Island—some lonely rocks off the southernmost 
extremity of Van Diemen’s Land—and the islands 
of Tristan d’Acunha. While at the Aucklands, 
Dr. M’Cormick made himself acquainted with what 
may be called the bird’s domestic habits :—** The 
albatross,”’ he writes, ‘‘ during the period of incu- 
bation, is frequently found asleep with its head 
under its wings ; its beautiful white head and neck 
appearing above the grass, betray its situation at a 
considerable distance off. On the approach of an 
intruder, it resolutely defends its egg, refusing to 
quit the nest until foreed off, when it slowly wad- 
dies away in an awkward manner to a short dis- 
tance, without attempting to take wing. Its great- 
est enemy is a fierce species of Lestris, always on 








the watch for the albatross quitting its nest, when 
the rapacious pirate instantly pounces down and 
devours the egg. So well is the poor bird aware 
of the propensity of its foe, that it snaps the mandi- 
bles of its beak violently together whenever it 
observes the lestris flying overhead.” 

Mr. Earle, whose observations were made on the 
almost inaccessible heights of Tristan d’Acunha, 
remarks :—‘‘ The huge albatross here appeared to 
dread no interloper or enemy, for their young were 
on the ground completely uncovered, and the old 
ones were stalking around them. ‘They lay but 
one egg, on the ground, where they make a kind 
of nest by scraping the earth around it: the young 
is entirely white, and covered with a woolly down 
which is very beautiful. As we approached, they 
snapped their beaks with a very quick motion, mak- 
ing a great noise : this, and the throwing up of the 
contents of the stomach, are the only means of 
offence and defence which they seem to possess.” 
It was at one time believed that the head of the 
female became of a scarlet color while she was sit- 
ting, and afterwards resumed its original hue. Be 
this as it may, the male is very attentive to her 
during the time she keeps the nest, and is con- 
stantly on the wing in search of food, which, as 
before observed, consists of small marine animals, 
mucilaginous zoophytes, and the spawn of fish. 
When opportunity offers, however, they attack 
more solid fare. Commander Rempthorne relates, 
that while on a voyage in 1836, in search of the 
lost crew of the ‘* Charles Eaton,”’ he fell in with 
the half-putrid carcass of a whale, surrounded by 
a host of fishes and birds, albatrosses among the 
latter ; ‘* and so oceupied were they, that even the 
approach of our boat did not disturb them, or put 
them to flight: many albatrosses allowed us to 
attack them with our oars and the boat-hooks, and 
several were consequently knocked down and 
killed.”” The egg of the albatross is about four 
inches long, white, and spotted at the larger end ; 
although good to eat, the albumen or white does 
not solidify in the boiling. ‘The penguin is said to 
take possession of the nests when vacated. The 
albatross is a constant attendant on fishing parties, 
and if in a low condition from scarcity of food or 
other causes, soon regains its flesh and fat, so vora- 
ciously does it devour. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence for one of these birds to take a fish of several 
pounds’ weight into its mouth, and having swal- 
lowed one extremity, to wait, like the boa-con- 
strictor, digesting and gulping until the whole is 
consumed. Towards the end of June, in anticipa- 
tion of the fishing season, albatrosses arrive in 
thousands on the coasts of Kamtschatka, and are 
captured in great numbers, for food and other pur- 
poses, by the natives. With the hollow bones of 
the wing they make pipe-stems, sheaths, needle- 
cases, and combs, the latter being used in the prep- 
aration of flax: they also make use of the inflated 
intestines as floats for their nets. ‘ 

Notwithstanding its large size, the albatross does 
not appear to be a quarrelsome bird ; and when 
attacked by its enemy the skua gull, it endeavors 
to save itself by flight. Captain Cook once saw a 
contest between two of these gulls and an albatross ; 
the sole object of the latter appeared to be to defend 
its breast and the softer portions of its body from 
the fierce assaults of its antagonists : loss of liberty, 
however, is said to irritate the bird greatly. Its 
voice, according to Sourrini, resembles that of the 
pelican, with a ery approaching the bray of an ass. 
This author further observes with regard to the 
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flight of the albatross :—** The manner of these 
birds’ flying is very astonishing; the beating of 
their wings is perceived only at the moment of 
taking wing, and often they make use at the same 
time of their feet, which, being webbed, enable 
them to rise by striking the water. This impulse 
once given, they have no longer need to beat their 
wings ; they keep them widely extended, and seek 
their prey, balancing themselves alternately from 
right to left, skimming with rapid flight the surface 
of the sea. ‘This balancing serves doubtless to ac- 
celerate their course, but it would seem scarcely 
sufficient to support them in the air. Perhaps an 
imperceptible fluttering of their feathers is the prin- 
cipal cause of this extraordinary movement. In 
this respect they would require to have muscles 
especially adapted, and for this reason I consider 
that the anatomy of these birds merits the greatest 
attention.” 

By the Germans the albatross is named “ der 
wandernde schiffsvogel’’ (the wandering ship-bird ;) 
the Dutch term it ‘* Jean de Jenten ;’’ English sail- 
ors, looking to its bulky appearance, call it ** the 
Cape sheep ;’’ and with them also the sooty alba- 
tross is ‘‘ the Quaker-bird.”’ ‘There are seven spe- 
cies particularized by naturalists : the technical de- 
scription, however, of the Diomedea erulans, given 
by Mr. Gould, will apply in general terms to the 
whole. ‘* The wandering albatross,” he observes, 
‘* varies much in color at different ages: very old 
birds are entirely white, with the exception of the 
pinions, which are black ; and they are to be met 
with in every stage, from pure white, white 
freckled, and barred with dark-brown, to dark 
chocolate-brown approaching to black, the latter 
coloring being always accompanied by a white face, 
which in some specimens is washed with buff; be- 
neath the true feathers they are abundantly supplied 
with a fine white down ; the bill is delicate pinky- 
white, inelining to yellow at the tip; irides very 
dark-brown ; eyelash bare, fleshy, and of a pale- 
green; legs, foot and webs, pinky-white. ‘The 
young are at first clothed in a pure white down, 
which gives place to the dark-brown coloring.” 
The “ cautious albatross,’’ as its name indicates, is 
very shy, seldom approaches the land, and is not 
easily captured ; the yellow-billed species, when in 
pursuit of its prey, will dive and swim for several 
yards under water. 

Mr. Bennet, in his ‘* Wanderings,”’ has some 
interesting passages on the subject of the albatross. 
** [tis pleasing,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to observe this superb 
bird sailing in the air in graceful and elegant move- 
ments, seemingly excited by some invisible power, 
for there is scarcely any movement of the wings 
seen after the first and frequent impulses are given, 
when the creature elevates itself in the air; rising 
and falling as if some concealed power guided its 
various motions, without any muscular exertion of 
its own, and then descending, sweeps the air close 
to the stern of the ship, with an independence of 
manner, as if it were ‘ monarch of all it surveyed.’ 
It is from the very little muscular exertion used by 
these birds that they are capable of sustaining such 
long flights without repos. * * * When seiz- 
ing on an object floating on the water, they gradu- 
ally descend with expanded or upraised wings, or 
sometimes alight, and float like a duck on the wa- 
ter, while devouring their food; then they again 
soar in mid-air, and recommence their erratic 
flights. It is interesting to view them during bois- 
terous weather, flying with, and even against the 
wind, seeming the ‘ gayest of the gay’ in the midst 
of the howling and foaming waves."’ In another 





passage, the author makes some further remarks as 
to this bird’s powers of flight. ‘1 remarked,’’ he 
says, ‘* that the albatross would lower himself even 
to the water’s edge, and elevate himself again with- 
out any apparent impulse ; nor could I observe any 
percussion of the wings when the flight was direeted 
against the wind, but then, of course, its progress 
was tardy. Many, however, have differed with me 
in considering that the birds never fly ‘ dead against 
the wind,’ but in that manner which sailors term 
‘close to the wind,’ and thus make progress, aided 
by, when seemingly flying against, the wind. This 
bird is evidently aided by its long wings, as well 
as tail, in directing its flight; it is never seen to 
soar to any great height, and is often observed to 
change its course, by turning the wings and body 
in a lateral direction, and oftentimes, when raising 
itself, to bend the last joint of the wings down- 
wards.”” 

From our extracts it is evident that for those who 
possess the *‘ art of seeing,’’ a voyage across the 
wide ocean is not necessarily a scene of monotonous 
weariness : there is food for instruction and inspira- 
tion everywhere ; and here, with some further lines 
from the poem already quoted, we may appropri- 
ately bring our article to a close :-— 


Oh, thou wild and wondrous bird! 
Viewing thee, my thought is stirred. 
Round and round the world thou goest, 
Ocean solitudes thou knowest— 

Into trackless wastes hast flown, 
Which no eye save thine hath known: 
Ever tireless—day or night; 

Calm or tempest—ceaseless flight. 


Albatross, I envy thee 

Oft thy soaring pinions free ; 
For we deem the reaims of air 
Too ethereal for care. 

Gladness as of endless springs 
Seems to me is born with wings. 
Thou canst rise and see the sun, 
When his course to us is done 

A moral here may us engross, 
Thou the teacher—albatross ! 
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Aas! how swift the moments fly ! 
How flash the years along ! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by— 
The burden of a song. 

See childhood, youth and manhood pass, 
And age with furrowed brow ; 

Time was—Time shal! be—drain the glass— 
But where in Time is now ? 


Time is the measure but of change ; 
No present hour is found ; 

The past, the future, fill the range 
Of Time’s unceasing round. 

Where then is now? In realms above, 
With God's atoning Lamb, 

In regions of eternal love, 
Where sits, enthroned, I AM. 


Then, pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On rime no longer lean ; 
But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From earth’s affections wean : 
To God let votive accents rise ; 
With truth, with virtue live ; 
So all the bliss that Time denies 
Eternity shall give. 
Griswold’s Sacred Poets. 
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COMPLETE REVOLUTION IN THE ART OF PAINTING. 


COMPLETE REVOLUTION IN THE ART OF 
PAINTING. 
SUBSTITUTION OF THE WHITE OF ZINC FOR CERUSE 
OR WHITE LEAD. 

Tue Tribune translates the following interesting 
article from the French of Mr. F’. Moignot: 

The new invention of which we have spoken, 
considered in any point of view, either as regards 
the serious evils for which it offers a remedy, the 
resources which it ereates in the greatest and most 
precious of the arts—Painting ; the economies 


which it realizes, and the beauty which it procures, | 


must excite universal interest in the highest degree. 


It is nothing less, in fact, than acomplete revolution | 


in the process of painting in oil. 
if you open any of the reports of the Sanitary 


Council, presented every year to the Prefect of the | 


Seine, you will always find an article entitled 


Intoxication Saturnine, which will always tell you, | 
in the words of the report of 1841, with but trifling | 


variations in the numbers, 302 sick, taken with the 


Saturnine Affection, (Painter’s Colic,) viz., 237 | 
workers in white lead; 43 house-painters, &e., &c., | 
have been admitted in the hospitals: 289 have | 


been cured, 12 are dead, one became insane, and 
has been taken to the Asylum Bicetre, &c., &c. 

Now, then, let us repeat it again: In the nine- 
teenth century, when science has made such great 
progress, surmounted so many obstacles, overcome 
so many difficulties, a product of almost primary 
necessity, manufactured by a large number of 
workmen, who are beset by a cruel infirmity, who 
are constantly decimated by death ; a product used 
by a multitude of artists, exposed daily to its dele- 
terious influence ; this product, we say, still held 
its place, always necessary, always sought after, 
easting a scornful defiance upon humanity leagued 
together in vain against it! 

Mr. Leelaire, a well known house-painter, who 
was the first to introduce in his establishment that 
excellent system of joint-stock association, of equi- 
table division of profits, and of mutual assistance, 
which a happy emulation will realize everywhere, 
we trust at least, had yearly the misfortune of 
seeing many of his workmen affected with violent 
colic, with paralysis, insanity, and even -death 


itself, or forced in the prime of life to give up their | 


avocation, with the sad prospect of letting their 
furnilies sink into poverty and misery. 

The deadly influences which every year prey 
upon so many victims have only one and the same 
eause, viz., the use of colors in oil having lead for 
their base ; for these colors, and these oils, by their 
property of oxydation, are crue] homicides. 


The enemy, then, against which, first of all, it| 


was necessary to declare uncompromising war, 
over whom it was necessary to obtain a brilliant 
vietory, was Lead, which had become by an inex- 
orable necessity the main ingredient of all painting 
in oil. After that came the tints obtained by a 
combination of copper, also easily oxydized, and 
eonsequently greatly deleterious. 

As we desire always, in all of our articles, to 
enable our readers to acquire the greatest amount 
of clear and practical knowledge possible, we shall 
here enter into some details upon this subject. 

The fundamental colors in painting, those by 
means of which all tints possible are obtained, are 
White, Black, Yellow, Red, and Blue, and for 
greater facility Green is added ; Gray is a mixture 
of black and white, Green a mixture of yellow and 
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blue, Violet and Indigo are mixtures of red and 
blue, &c. &e. 

‘The most important of the primitive colors, that 
+which it is the most essential to render perfectly 
innocuous and unchangeable, is White, which 
enters into the composition of nearly all paints. 

The White exclusively employed now is the 
white oxyd or carbonate of lead, of which that 
ealled the white of silver is only a more perfect 
ivariety. But the oxyd of lead is at once a violent 
| poison and eminently subject to decomposition ; it 
; becomes dirty and black, and is destroyed by 
‘eontaet with sulphurous vapors, which are so 
abundant in nature that it is impossible with every 
jimaginable care to protect it from their corroding 
influence. 

For the Yellow, we have the chromes and the 
orpines, and also the ochres, which are durable but 
deleterious : the chromes and the orpines are as 
fugitive and dangerous as white lead. ‘The orange 
mineral is equally homicidal. 

The Blues, composed of cobalt, &c., leave 
nothing to desire ; they have all the durability and 
innocuousness that are needed. 

The Greens are either too dear for house-painting, 
like Veronese green, or worthless, like the green 
of commerce, or deleterious to the system, or 
subject to rapid decomposition, like the green of 
copper, verdigris, &c. 
| ‘The Blacks, like the Blues, are perfect. 
| This brief enumeration shows us that the great 
and difficult problem presented, which Mr. Leclaire 

sought to find a solution of, with so resolute a 
| purpose, may be summed up in the production of, 

First. A White, dazzling, unchangeable, inof- 

| fensive, and endowed at the same time with all the 
, desirable properties of white lead. 

| Second.. A Yellow, a substitute adapted to all 
| tints and shades, and without the objections in the 
| Yellows nained above. 

| Third. A Red, fixed and brilliant. 
| Fourth. A Green, intense, and exclusive of all 
| preparations of copper and lead. 

| This is not all yet. The colors employed must 
not, before all, compromise the health of the artists 
,or workmen, while they produce perfectly the 
desired effect. As regards the tint, it must cffect- 
jually resist the destructive influence of all the 
corroding substances naturally or accidentally com- 
bined with the atmosphere. An indispensable 
auxiliary was an oil that would dissolve readily and 
dry in a short time. But the oil hitherto used, 
having these properties, contained a salt of lead, 
| (litharge,) which was poisonous and changeable, 
it was then necessary to discover a new drying, 
innocuous and unchangeable oil. 

Here, then, was the problem to be resolved by 
'Mr. Leelaire. He worked at it assiduously for 
| years, and finally obtained, by easy and certain 
means, and with great economy : 

First. A pure and dazzling White—the oxyd 
of zine. 

Second. A gold, lemon and straw Yellow—a 
preparation of the oxyd of zinc. 

Third. An excellent Red, having for its base 
sulphate of antimony. 

Fourth. A number of fine Greens, resulting 
from the oxyd of zine and the sulphate of cobalt. 

Fifth. A perfect drying oil, which is obtained 
by boiling 100 pounds of linseed oil with five 
pounds of peroxyd of manganese. 

For several years Mr. Leclaire has made exclu- 
sive and successful use of his various discoveries in 
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colors and the drying oil. The experience of every 
day, made on the largest scale in more than six 
thousand public and private establishments—the 
Departments of War and of Public Works, the 
Bank of France, the Prefecture of Police, the 
Railroad Depots, &c., demonstrate, or rather, 
establish beyond question, the following facts : 

First. The new colors, with their base of zinc, 
manganese, &c., are not injurious to the health of 
the workmen employed in their manufacture, the 
painters who use them, or the occupants of freshly 

ainted houses. In the establishment of Mr. 

eclaire an average of a dozen workmen were for- 
merly attacked with painter’s colic yearly, and 
some, more unfortunate, suffered five or six attacks 
of this dreadful disease. Since the introduction of 
the oxyd of zine and the oil prepared with manga- 
nese, not a single workman has been poisoned. 

Second. The new colors are infinitely more solid 
and durable than the old ; they are not affected by 
sulphurous vapors ; they preserve, everywhere and 
always, their primitive tints, even in sulphuric bath- 
rooms ; and they have a property still more pre- 
cious, namely: when they are cleaned by simple 
washing they resume their original brightness ; 
while the old colors, when washed even with acids, 
which dissolves a portion, remain dull and spotted, 
and for the simple reason that everything which 
decomposes stains them. 

Third. The white of zine is so much superior 
to the white of lead, that when the framing of a 
panel is painted with the best white lead and the 
centre with zine white, the contrast makes the 
framing look yellow and gray and offensive to the 
eye. In such a comparison even the Venetian 
white loses its purity. The white lead appears to 
absorb the light, while the white of zine reflects it 
completely, and is brilliant and transparent. 

Well! All the new colors invented by Mr. 
Leclaire, when compared with those having their 
bases in lead or copper, possess a preéminence as 
marked as the white of zine does over that of the 
white of lead. They are at once richer, brighter, 
and fresher in tone. It is quite impossible, with 
the white of lead and the oil prepared with 
litharge, to obtain the delicate and tender tints 
which the white of zinc and the oil prepared with 
manganese give with great facility and in infinite 
variety. 

Fourth—an important consideration.—By the 
employment of the new colors a great economy of 
time and money is obtained. 

Experience has fully proved that if we compare 
the quantity of white of lead with the white of 
zine, or the quantities of oil necessary to prepare 
these two substances, the advantage of at least 
thirty per cent. is in favor of the white of zinc, 
which covers better with equal weight. 

The application of the white of zine is as easy 
and requires no particular care. 

The white of zinc dries in a shorter time. 

There is then, economy in the cost of the 
primary material; economy in the quantity neces- 
sary to produce a given effect; economy, incal- 
culable in the durability ; and economy, no less 
remarkable, in the quality of being easily cleaned 
and restored to original purity with fresh water ! 

We have spoken freely and carnestly on this 
subject because, first, it is a question concerning one 
of the largest and most important branches of 
industry in the civilized world; and, secondly, a 
brilliant scientific discovery successfully introduced 
by long years of labor and constant sacrifice, which 
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were necessary to triumph over culpable _indif- 
ference, blind routine, and irrational opposition. 

Now the truth begins to triumph. We have 
seen more than sixty certificates of our most 
renowned painters and architects, who have fully 
tested the discovery of Mr. Leclaire, and confirm 
all his assertions respecting its advantages. In 
place of a deadly substance there is given to the 
world a new material, which, with the advantages 
of beauty, durability, economy, &c., has no dan- 
gerous effect in its preparation or use. It isa great 
conquest of science. 

We learn that Mr. Leclaire has received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. Never was 
a distinction more gloriously and meritoriously 
earned. 





NEW LETTERS BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Some of the most characteristic of Lamb’s unique 
letters, it will be remembered by the readers of 
Talfourd’s Life of the humorist, were addressed to 
Bernard Barton ; whose quiet simplicity seems to 
have wrought as a kind of antagonism to the 
opposing passion and wit of Lamb, which, in the 
medium of this correspondence, became finely 
tempered and humanized. The Quaker poet was 
a man to be trusted, too. Lamb seems to have 
turned from his tragic studies among the old 
dramatists, his own domestic sorrows, or the reck- 
less improvident life of the London litterateur, 
with a kind of boyish eagerness to the rural 
‘** water brooks’ of Bernard Barton. He wrote 
to him his kindest, most playful letters, in his 
most genial mood. A few of these letters have 
just come to light, in a publication by subscription, 
since Barton’s death, of the latter's ** Letters and 
Poems.’’ They were reserved from Talfourd’s 
hands probably, by their personal references to 
Barton’s affairs, but they are now given to the 
world with propriety. 

The following was addressed to Barton on his 
complaint of ill-health from sedentary occupation 
at his banker’s desk : 


ELIA ON PERSONAL MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


You are too much apprehensive about your com- 
plaint. I know many that are always ailing of it, 
and live on to a good old age. I know a merry 
fellow, (you partly know him,) who, when his 
medical adviser told him he had drunk away all 
that part, congratulated himself (now his liver was 
gone) that he should be the longest liver of the 
two. The best way in these cases is to keep your- 
self as ignorant as you can—as ignorant as the 
world was before Galen—of the entire inner con- 
structions of the animal man ; not to be conscious 
of a midriff; to hold kidneys (save of sheep and 
swine) to be an agreeable fiction; not to know 
whereabouts the gall grows; to account the cireu- 
lation of the blood a mere idle whim of Harvey's ; 
to acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For, 
once fix the seat of your disorder, and your fancies 
flux into it like so many bad humors. Those 
medical gentry choose each his favorite part, one 
takes the lungs—another the aforesaid liver, and 
refers to that whatever in the animal economy is 
amiss. Above all, use exercise, take a little more 
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spirituous liquors, learn to smoke, continue to keep 
a good conscience, and avoid tamperings with hard 
terms of art—viscosity, scirrhosity, and those 
bugbears by which simple patients are scared into 
their graves. Believe the general sense of the 
mercantile world, which holds that desks are not 
deadly. It is the mind, good B. B., and not the 
limbs, that taints by long sitting. Think of the 
patience of tailors—think how long the lord 
chancellor sits—think of the brooding hen.”’ 


The next has been published before, but its les- 
son is worth repeating, and it succeeds as a further 
reply to Barton’s discontent with the bank—the 
thought of trusting entirely to his pen. 


ELIA ON DEPENDENCE UPON BOOKSELLERS. 


9th January, 1823. 

‘Throw yourself on the world without any rational 
plan of support beyond what the chance employ of 
booksellers would afford you! ! ! 

Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the 
steep a rock, slap-dash headlong upon iron 
spikes. If you have but five consolatory minutes 
between the desk and the bed, make much of them, 
and live a century in them, rather than turn slave 
to the booksellers. They are Turks and Tartars 
when they have poor authors at their beck. Hitherto 
you have been at arm’s length from them. Come 
not within their grasp. I have known many authors 
want for bread—some repining—others enjoying 
the blest security of a counting-house—all agree- 
ing they had rather have been tailors, weavers— 
what not'—rather than the things they were. I 
have known some starved, some to go mad, one 
dear friend literally dying in a workhouse. You 
know not what a rapacious, dishonest set these 
booksellers are. Ask even Southey, who (a sin- 
gle case almost) has made a fortune by book- 
drudgery, what he has found them. O, you know 
not, may you never know! the miseries of subsist- 
ing by authorship! *T is a pretty appendage to a 
situation like yours or mine; but a slavery, worse 
than all slavery, to be a bookseller’s dependant, to 
drudge your brains for pots of ale and breasts of 
mutton, to change your free thoughts and voluntary 
numbers for ungracious task-work. The book- 
sellers hate us. The reason I take to be, that, 
contrary to other trades, in which the master gets 
all the credit, (a jeweller or silversmith for in- 
stance,) and the journeyman, who really does the 
fine work, is in the background ; in our work the 
world gives all the credit to us, whom they consider 
as their journeymen, and therefore do they hate us, 
and cheat us, and oppress us, and would bring the 
blood of us out, to put another sixpence in their 
iechanic pouches. * * * * 

Keep to your bank, and the bank will keep you. 
‘Trust not to the public; you may hang, starve, 
drown yourself for anything that worthy person- 
age cares. I bless every star that Providence, not 
seeing good to make me independent, has seen it 
next good to settle me upon the stable foundation 
of Leadenhall. Sit down, good B. B., in the 
banking office; what! is there not from six to 
eleven, P. M., six days in the week, and is there 
not all Sunday? Fie, what a superfluity of man’s 
tume, if you could think so! Enough for relaxa- 
tion, mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet 
thoughts. Q, the corroding, torturing, tormenting 
thoughts that disturb the brain of the unlucky 
wight, who must draw upon it for daily sustenance ! 
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Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of 
mercantile employment—look upon them as lovers’ 
quarrels. I was but half in earnest. Welcome 
dead timber of a desk that gives me life! A little 
grumbling is a wholesome medicine for the spleen, 
but in my inner heart do I approve and embrace 
this our close but unharassing way of life. Iam 
quite serious. 
Yours truly, 
C. Lams. 


The booksellers are run rather hard, but Lamb 
at that time did not sell! Were he alive now he 
would find some magnificent fellows in the trade. 

A little later a subscription was got up by some 
members of the Society of Friends for a pension 


‘| for Barton, concerning which the latter consulted 


Lamb. It was a tempting chance, and Elia replied 
quizzically. 


ELIA ON THE ACCEPTANCE OF A PENSION. 


March 24th, 1824. 
Dear B. B.,—I hasten to say that if my opinion 
can strengthen you in your choice, it is decisive for 
your acceptance of what has been so handsomely 
offered. 1 can see nothing injurious to your most 








honorable sense. Think that you are called toa 
political ministry—nothing worse—the minister is 
worthy of his hire. 

The only objection I feel is founded on a fear 
that the acceptance may be a temptation to you to 
let fall the bone (hard as it is) which is in your 
mouth, and must afford tolerable pickings, for the 
shadow of independence. You cannot propose to 
become independent on what the low state of in- 
terest could afford you from such a principal as you 
mention; and the most graceful excuse for the 
acceptance would be, that it left you free to your 
voluntary functions; that is the less Aght part of 
the scruple. It has no darker shade. I put in 
darker, because of the ambiguity of the word light, 
which Donne, in his admirable poem on the Me- 
tempsychosis, has so ingeniously illustrated in his 
invocation— 


Make my dark heary poem light and light— 


where the two senses of Aight are opposed to dif- 
ferent opposites. A trifling criticism. I can see 
no reason for any scruple, then, but what arises 
from your own interest; which is in your own 
pewer of course, to solve. If you still have 
doubts, read over Sanderson’s ‘* Cases of Con- 
science,’’ and Jeremy Taylor’s ** Ductor Dubitan- 
tium ;”’ the first a moderate octavo, the latter a 
folio of nine hundred close pages; and when you 
have thoroughly digested the admirable questions 
pro and con which they give for every possible 
case, you will be——just as wise as when you 
began. Every man is his own best casuist ; and, 
after all, as Ephraim Smooth, in the pleasant 
comedy of Wild Oats, has it, “‘ There is no harm 
in a guinea.”’ <A fortiori, there is less in two 
thousand. 

I therefore most sincerely congratulate with you, 
excepting so far as excepted above. If you have 
fair prospects of adding to the principal, cut the 
bank ; but, in either case, do not refuse an honest 
service. Your heart tells you it is not offered to 
bribe you from any duty, but fo a duty which you 
feel to be your vocation. 

Farewell heartily, 
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From Bell’s Life in London. 
THE PASHA OF EGYPT S CHALLENGE TO THE 
BRITISH JOCKEY CLUB. 

Mr. GreviLue, in favoring us some weeks since 
with particulars of the challenge from his high- 
ness the Pasha of Egypt, which it will be recollected 
was communicated to him through the medium 
of Mr. Charles A. Murray, the British consul- 
general, stated that, previous to entering into any 
preliminary arrangements with regard to the match, 
he had thought it right to put a variety of questions 
as to certain points on which he deemed it essential 
information should be supplied. In a very inter- 
esting communication, received by the last over- 
land mail, Mr. Murray answers the questions 
seriatim, and Mr. Greville having courteously 
furnished us with a copy of the correspondence, we 
cannot better consult the wishes of our readers than 
by publishing it at length. ‘The match, should it 
be made, cannot be run until next year. 


London, September 30, 1849. 

My pear Murray,—l have received your letter, 
with the interesting challenge on the part of the 
Pasha of Egypt. 1 intend to read it to the Jockey 
Club at a meeting there will be at New Market 
next week, and to publish a letter (which I will 
write) in Bell's Life, announcing that such a chal- 
lenge has been made, in order that any persons 
who may be disposed to accept it may have the 
opportunity of coming forward. I think it by no 
means unlikely that the match may be made, but as 
the owners of valuable horses will not be induced 
to incur the expeuse and risk of the voyage, to say 
nothing of the stake, without previously obtaining 
the most ample information on all points, I think it 
better (to save time) to ask you to take the trouble 
to give me answers on the following points, on 
which | anticipate that inquiries will be made of 
ne : 
In the first place, is his highness the pasha to 
be depended on?! Is he certain to hold to the mateh, 
if made, and not back out, and leave the English in 
the lurch, with all their trouble, risk, and expense? 
2d. In whose hands would the stakes be depos- 
ited? 

3d. Would the course be a tract of ground ten 
miles long, or a round course, to be gone over 
repeatedly, making the whole distance ten miles? 
It would, in fact, be necessary we should know 
exactly what sort of course we should have to run 
over, and whether it would be a race-course or a 
tract of country. If the latter, whether it would be 
such as the English jockeys could find their way 
over? 

4th. Should we be quite certain of fair play, 
and of no interruptions or molestations, if we had 
the best of it? 

5th. Are there any races at Cairo, and have the 
horses the pasha would enter ever run races? 

6th. Do you know whether horses brought by 
sea (which I suppose would be the best way) from 
England to Egypt have suffered from the voyage, 
and how long it would take for them to recover 
from the effects, and be in condition to run? 

7th. Have any English horses ever run races 
over the sands you describe, and is it supposed that 
their action and their speed are, or are not, affected 
by ground so different from what they are accus- 
tomed tw! 





This is a long list of queries, but in a matter 
involving such large sums (besides the credit of the 
Englistt turf) you will excuse my troubling you 
with them. 

Yours, &c. 
C. Grevitier. 


Cairo, October 2s. 

My pear Grevitte,—In reply to your letter of 
the 30th of September, I will now proceed to give 
you, categorically, answers, so far as I am able to 
do so, to all your inquiries. I have just returned 
from a visit to the pasha, with whom I held a long 
conversation on the subject of the proposed race, 
and all the points which [ name in this letter, as 
dependent upon him, you may feel assured are 
correct, as | had them from his own lips, without 
the intervention of an interpreter. I now take 
your questions in the order in which you put 
them. 

ist. I consider that his highness is fully to be 
depended on guoad the dona fide determination to hold 
the match, and, moreover, he feels so confident of 
winning it that he twiee repeated, before very many 
witnesses, that he would give the English horse a 
start of the length of his Desert Palace, about 300 
yards. 1 presume our English pride would scorn 
to accept this proffered advantage ! 

2d. <As to the stakes. ‘he pasha leaves the 
amount entirely to the English. He is ready to 
siake any sum, from £10,000 to £50,000, and 
would make no objection to the stakes being depos- 
ited, on both sides, in any European consulate 
selected by the English. 

3d. ‘The course would not be a circular or 
artificial one, but a straight run over a tract of 
country. He named the points of starting and 
Winning to-day, and | consider it to be a course of 
Ll or 12 miles. I think I mentioned to you before 
that it is undulating ground, not hilly; it is all 
sand, not hard, smooth sand, like the New York 
race-ground, but in some places nearly fetlock deep, 
in others rather stony: but, upon the whole, it may 
be considered fair galloping ground, though cer- 
tainly not, in Kaglish estimation, fit to be called a 
race-course. 

4th. ‘There is no fear but what the English 
would have fair play. His highness will not 
smooth or level the ground, but he will post men 
(soldiers) the whole length of the course, to keep 
it free from all interrupuon. 

5th. We had lately some races here over a 
large portion of the very same ground named for 
the race with the English: the distance was about 
eight miles: it might be a few furlongs more or 
less, as | doubt if it has beea accurately measured : 
the winner ran itin about 19 minutes. I do not 
think the time oould have been taken with great 
accuracy, but I was on the ground myself, and so 
many watches were used and compared that I feel 
assured the error could not be more than 30 
seconds. ‘The horses that ran in these races were 
all of second quality, nor did the pasha enter any 
horse, much less any one such as he would produce 
to run against the English. ‘The truth is, that 
neither 1, nor any European here, has ever been 
allowed to see his best horses, which he has studi- 
ously concealed from the eyes of the profanwn 
vulgus, at his harem. One thing is certain ; that 
they are pure Arabs, and | believe he has now the 
best Arab blood in the world. I can tell you 
nothing about their actual speed : my impression is 
that over our Newmarket o: Ascot courses, of twe 
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or three miles, they would be distanced by our 
second-rate racers: but in bottom they are won- 
deiful, and, if you are to make this match, it is 
bottom you must look out for. Our horses are so 
superior in stride that there is nothing to sear on 
the score of speed. 

6th. This question many persons in England 
are better qualified to answer than myself. My 
belief is that, supposing eight or ten horses were 
sent out here, perhaps two or three might suffer 
from the voyage, so as not to be easily brought into 
running condition. But if 1 were bringing out 
horses of my own from England to run them here, 
I would most assuredly not submit them to the 
tender mercies of the Atlantic and Bay of Biscay, 
but would travel them through France to Mar- 
seilles. 

7th. This question, again, is one which, after 
the information I have given you, you and your col- 
leagues on the turf are much more able to answer 
than myself. I believe that no English racer has 
ever run in this country, but it stands to reason that 
horses accustomed to run over two or three miles 


of smooth turf must have both their speed and. 


action affected by being called upon to run over 
twelve miles of uneven ground. It was on this 
account I said in my last letter that in my opinion 
a first-rate thorough-bred steeplechase horse would 
be more likely to win a race of this kind than an 
ordinary race-horse. 

Having now gone through your seven questions, 
I add a few remarks for your further information. 
I have before mentioned that a portion of the ground 
to be run over is rather stony—not large stones, 
but still large and numerous enough to bruise a 
horse’s foot when going at full speed, and to risk 
throwing him down: as a protection against this, 
the Arab horses are all shod with a shoe, or rather 
plate, which covers the whole of the sole. Whether 
English horses could, after a2 month or two's 
practice, run in shoes of a similar make, | know 
not, but perhaps, for this particular course, an 
English shoe, with a leather to protect the sole, 
might be the preferable plan. ‘The horses should 
be sent out in November, so aa to have full two 
months to train here, as | cou}d not recommend 
fixing the race later than Fcbruary, on account 
of the heat. I would take care that the ground 
should be named two months before the race, to 
give the English jockeys and trainers full oppor- 
tunity for knowing every inch of the course; and 
the pasha is so liberal in these matters that | have 
no doubt he would run up a set of stables in any 
spot we might select. His highness told me 
to-day that he meant to enter two horses and two 
mares, (though of course he might add or subtract 
from this number at pleasure,) and that the English 
might enter any number they pleased ; but that he 
would have only one race, and that he would con- 


sider that one as decisive of the trial between the | 


Arab and the English racers. His highness 
added, ** Let them send their best, and if I beat 
them, let them not say these are inferior horses, 
we have better in Eneland. if] boat them once, | 
shall consider that | have beat their best, and 1 will 
not run any more.”’ 

I have only to add that the weights are to be 
entirely at the option of the respective parties. 
Hoping that I have now left no point unexplained, 
{ reénclose ye your letter, thinking it possible 
that you kept no copy of it, in order that you may 
refer to your questions. My full conviction is, that 
you can beat your enemy: but do not despise him 
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—send good horses or none, for the honor of old 
England. 
Believe me, my dear Greville, 
Very truly yours, 
Cuartes A. Murray. 


P. S. Since writing this letter I have received 
your last note, and seen the letter in Bell’s Life. 
‘Travellers arriving from England by this steamer 
have even averred that the challenge is taken up in 
England, and two of the horses already named. 
For Heaven's sake be prudent, and let nothing be 
done in a hurry ; above all, if possible, try and 
prevent any sporting volunteers from sending out 
horses here on a speculation: if they lose, they 
will disgrace us; if they win, they will prevent 
the great stake from being run for. I, on my part, 
will urge the pasha not to run against any horse or 
horses not sent out with the sanction of the Jockey 
Club, at least until the great race comes off. | 
have no doubt you can win, but never having been 
myself on the turf, or had practice in training 
horses, | cannot say whether a race-horse or 4 
steeplechase horse is the best for the object in view. 
In my opinion, the race can hardly be run this 
year; for you must send out a regular draught of 
the conditions, to be approved and signed by both 
parties, a forfeit declared in case of either with- 
drawing, and your horses should be here in 
November early, in order to give them a full two 
months* training here in cold weather. 


C. A. 


In reference to the subject, the Bell’s Life adds 
the following letter, dated Malta, November 13: 


The last race at Cairo between Arabs, about two 
months since, was said to have been run (eight 
miles) in 20 or 23 minutes—one said 17, (it was 
over the ground which will probably be selected 
for the match :) but of this fact there 1s a question, 
as no regular time-keeper seems to have been on 
the ground, which is not so very heavy, but irreg- 
ular with stones, which might, however, be re- 
moved, and should be for an English thorough-bred 
towinon. A first-rate steeplechase horse, in tly 
opinion of our English judges in Egypt, would he 
the sort of horse, as he is used to lift his legs higher 
in galloping, and would not be so likely to come 
down. 

Compressed hay and oats must be brought, 2s 
there is none of either here. Arabs are fed on 
barley and chopped straw. 

Shoes should be brought, ora blacksmith. Don't 
hold the Arabs too cheap. Abbas Pasha has 400 to 
500 horses of the very best blood from the Nedee: 
country. Mares in l.gypt are more generally longer 
winded than horses. 

The general opinion is, as to speed, that an 
Inglish three-parts bred horse would beat on turt 
any Arab. ‘They never exceed 15 hands. 

Riders.—The pasha will probably mount his 
horses with Wahabee riders from Meeca—wiry, 
light men, of eight stone—good riders but no judge 
ment. Some experienced persons must come out 
to arrange the preliminaries. ‘The course wil] bt 
marked out and kept by the pasha. He has only to 
give the order to ensure its observance. He relie« 
principally on the bottom of the Arab, which he 
considers superior to any for distance. It is the 
opinion of al! the English that they ought to bear, 
nor will they back the Arabs, though their own 

ple will. ‘The race must not be run later than 
arch, and stipulate not during the Ilampseen 
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wind, which blows during fifty days, i. e., from the 
20th March to the 20th of May, but only at inter- 
vals. It is from the Desert, and very hot. 

The irregularities and looseness of the course 
appear to me to be the only circumstances to render 
the result for a moment doubtful, as it might 
interfere with what always tellsin a thorough bred 
—‘* his tremendous stride.” 





From the Literary World. 
THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


Tue enterprises of publishers constitute an im- 
portant feature in the history of literature. Book- 
sellers and publishers are the public purveyors of 
our literary aliment. They sustain intermediate 
relations between the public and authors, whose 
interests, next to their own, it is their province to 
foster and defend. ‘The book-business of modern 
times has assumed an importance unknown to the 
days of its infancy, when the monks monopolized 
the Commercium librorum. 

The profession is said to have taken its rise, 
indeed, even in classic times, when an extensive 
traffic was carried on in MSS. by the scribes and 
copyists; and to have flourished also during the 
Saxon era, many eminent names being on record of 
transcribers in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
Books in their present form were first invented, it 
is said, by Attalus, King of Pergamus, in 887. 

The diffusive spread of knowledge, and the 
founding of monasteries, gave increased importance 
to this branch of commerce, although the earliest 
mention of a * public dealer in books” is of one 
Peter de Blois, who lived about 1170. He was a 
distinguished scholar—the craft in his day having 
been more remarkable for erudition than it has been 
in some subsequent epochs of its history. Book- 
sellers then exercised their calling under the super- 
vision and censorship of the universities ; and books 
themselves were then, moreover, rare and costly 
luxuries—the prerogative of the privileged few ; 
ve they have become the common property of man- 
kind. 

During the middle ages, the booksellers were 
called Stationarii at the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna ; but the first regularly matriculated book- 
seller was doubtless Faustus, for he is said to have 
carried his books for sale to the monasteries in 
l’ranee, and elsewhere. The first bookseller, it is 
stated, who purchased MSS. for publication, and 
speculated in the enterprise, not possessing a press 
ot his own, was John Otto of Nuremberg, who 
flourished in 1516. Caxton, the father of the Eng- 
lish press, however, who lived 1471-1491, and who 
had twenty-four presses in his office at Westminster 
Abbey, doubtless issued many new and original 
productions at his own risk, as well as older works, 
and the emanations of his own pen. 

The history of the publishing business, from the 
invention of the *‘ divine art’’ to the close of the 
seventeenth century, is graced with a luminous 
train of illustrious names, as author-booksellers, 
whose literary attainments and critical acumen 
shed lustre alike on both the pursuits of author and 
publisher. 

From the days of Caxton to the accession of 
James |., the press appears to have been to no 
inconsiderable extent devoted to the printing of 
classical works; this preference for the literary 
stores of antiquity, however, was not restricted to 
the English press; it prevailed to a still ter 
degree among the printers of Germany, Jtaly, and 





France. The labors of the Aldenses, the Ste- 
phenses, and the Plantins were thus consecrated, 
till at the dawn, and during the era of the Refor- 
mation, the printing of the Sacred Scriptures, in a 
great measure, divided the attention of the printers. 
The celebrated names of W ynkin deWorde, Pynson, 
Weir, Day, Dunton, Lintot, Tonson, and Ballard, 
with others, form a luminous train of illustrious 
bibliopoles, whose literary enterprises occupy a 
conspicuous feature in early literary history, for 
some of them contributed in no small degree to 
enrich numerically the estate of English literature. 
Wynkin de Worde, the able associate and successor 
of Caxton, having printed four hundred and eight 
distinct works, while Pynson, Day, and others, 
issued more than half that number each. Between 
the years 1474 and 1600, it has been estimated about 
350 printers flourished in England and Scotland, and 
that the products of their several presses amounted 
in the aggregate to 10,000 distinct productions. At 
the great fire of London, in 1666, the booksellers 
of Paternoster Row sustained a serious loss—as 
heavy a calamity to them as the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library was to the ancients. Dwell- 
ing in such close proximity to St. Paul’s, they were 
accustomed to deposit large quantities of books, for 
their supposed greater safety, in the vaults of the 
Old Cathedral ; these, at the time of the fire, were 
valued by Evelyn at £200,000. 

The number of new publications issued from 
1800 to 1827, exclusive of pamphlets, according to 
the London Catalogue, was 19,860, or an average 
of 600 new works per annum; in the eleven pre- 
vious years 4096 ; and for the intervening period— 
1789 to 1666—it has been supposed the annual 
issues of new books averaged 100. This estimate 
is exclusive of the legion of pamphlets, which are 
too numerous to compute, as may safely be inferred 
from the fact of the 2000 volumes—consisting of 
30,000 tracts issued between 1640 and 1660—which 
were presented to the British Museum by George 
the Third. 

The most potent auxiliary in the multiplication 
of books, since the discovery of ‘‘ the divine art,”’ 
has undoubtedly been the invention of the steam- 
press. By its economic process, the affluent re- 
sources of genius and the literary wealth of the 
world have been rendered universally accessible. 
To compute the benefits it has conferred upon the 
present, as well as the immunities it will convey to 
all subsequent times, transcends all human calcula- 
tion. The Press is like the caloric of nature—it 
overspreads and circulates throughout the whole 
social system. With this numerical increase of 
books has been a corresponding increase of authors 
and readers; it has been also characterized by a 
prolific growth of pseudo-authorship. 

True books—books that are books—are compar- 
atively few ; they are the pure gold of our literary 
currency, which is represented by a prodigal distri- 
bution of paper counterfeits. In 1827, a new system 
of cheap publications commenced,—‘‘ Constable's 
Miscellany,’’ and the issues of the *‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ taking the lead. 
which were followed in 1832 by the ‘* Penny Maga- 
zine,’’ ‘* Chambers’ Journal,’’ “The Family Li- 
brary,’’ ‘* Penny Cyclopedia,”’ &c., which last 
work cost something like £200,000 in its produe- 
tion. It has been supposed that th> annual period- 
ical issues of the British press at that time exceeded 
the amount of printed sheets published throughout 
Europe, from the period of Guttemberg's diseovery 
to the year 1500. The weekly circulation of 
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THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


‘ Punch” alone is said to have been 300,000; and 

the gross amount of magazines and other periodicals 
sold on ‘‘ Magazine-day,’’ in Paternoster Row, 
monthly, has been estimated at 500,000 copies. 
The annual returns of periodical works alone are 
estimated at £300,000. 

The * Pictorial History of England,’’ which cost 
its publishers, Charles Knight & Co., £50,500, 
was one of the liberal enterprises of the age, 
although inferior to many other literary specula- 
tions; like the Penny Cyclopedia it was a great 
gift to the masses who were excluded from the 
benefits of more expensive works. Publishers even 
in the days of Pope were the medium of liberal pay- 
ments to authors, as Lintot’s munificent payment 
of £5000 for the translation of Homer attests. 
Rees’ great Cyclopedia was also produced at the 
cost of £300,000. Scott received for his romances 
something like £100,000, and Byron nearly £25,- 
000 for his various copyrights. Henry G. Bohn’s 
great catalogue of 300,000 volumes, comprising the 
most superb and extensive literary stock in exist- 
ence, also exhibited the fruits of enterprise by 
publishers to an immense extent. 

Among the more prominent publishers of costly 
embellished works, the names of John Boydell and 
John Nichols take foremost rank ;—these worthies 
are said to have expended jointly the princely sum 
of £350,000 in the promotion of art. Boydell’s 
Shakspeare, and Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglica- 
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000. They also paid the enormous sum of £40,000 
merely for advertising their Cyclopedia of Litera- 
ture—proof sufficient of the prodigal liberality of 
their business policy. ‘Their establishment is eleven 
stories high: their presses throw off 150,000 whole 
sheets aday. It was Robert Chambers, we believe, 
who recently paid out from the business, £20,000 
fora country seat,without sensibly affecting its funds. 
This reminds us of the fact that both Longmans, 
Murray, Tegg, and others, have not only amassed 
large fortunes, they also possess splendid town 
and country residences, and live in a style of great 
affluence. It is the boast of the Chambers that they 
pay liberally for literary service, nor have they ever 
been known to print a pirated edition of any work. 
These enterprising brothers have done more, per- 
haps, than any other two individuals of the age for 
the promotion of sound and useful knowledge, and 
the cultivation of an improved standard of popular 
taste for reading, by their Edinburgh Journal and 
other publications ; and they have accomplished all 
without patronage, having, on their first arrival in 
Edinburgh some twenty years ago, been obliged to 
vend small pamphlets about the streets for their 
support. 

The literary enterprises of the continental pub- 
lishers have received such interruption by the polit- 
ical excitements which have prevailed the past two 
years, that we have not made any special inquiry 
as to their present condition. Even Dumas, like 


num, were among their magnificent speculations— | his no less fecund contemporary, James, has well- 
the former, unfortunately, subjecting its publisher | nigh ceased to write or indite ; and Thiers seems 


to a loss of £100,000. We might also refer to the 
suberb work of Pistolesi on the Vatican, and the 
numerous works of art that have been produced 


of the bibliographic craft. Bohn and Tegg have 
each made large fortunes by buying up ‘ remain- 
ders’’ of editions of works, the sales of which had 
begun to subside ; so enormous are their respective 
collections that their wealth in books surpasses, it 
is believed, even that of Longmans. 

Longman & Co. are the largest publishers in the 
world, taking into the account the enormous amount 
of capital they have constantly embarked in copy- 
rights. Moore received from this establishment 
£3000 for his Lalla Rookh, and for several years 
£500 per annum, on account of his Irish Melodies. 
They also pay £600 a year for ten years for Mr. 
Macaulay’s History of England, volumes 1 and 2. 

But it is needless to specify instances of this kind. 
They have in their employ about two hundred per- 
sons in their establishment; and some idea may be 
formed of the prodigious extent of their business, 
from the fact that a messenger is kept constantly 
eccupied in conveying their letters to and from the 
post-office, at frequent intervals. Murray, Bentley, 
and Colburn, are styled the aristocratic publishers ; 
they do not, as Longmans, sell other books as well 
as their own publications—these are, however, so 
humerous and important, that they may be said to 
rank next to Longmans as to the magnitude of their 
pecuniary operations. 

The Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, are con- 
sidered unrivalled for the extent and completeness 
of their establishment—some five hundred persons 
being employed in its several departments of type- 
setting, stereotyping, printing, and binding. it is 
impossible to ascertain the gross pecuniary amount 
of their operations per annum. Some idea of their 
sg cage extent may be inferred from the fact that 
‘or one item—the paper used for their series of 
cheap tracts—they paid £25,766; more than §125,- 
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to prefer politics to his pen, although his History 
of the Consulate of Napoleon produced him 500,000 


'franes, from his publisher, Gosselin. Eugene Sue, 
during the century, as evidences of the importance | 


Soulié, Lamartine, Scribe, and others, have derived 
princely sums from their works. Scribe, for ex- 
ample, received, it is said, in all, 2,400,000 franes 
for his numerous dramatic productions, and Cha- 
teaubriand 500,000 franes for his Memoirs, while 
Lamartine made his pen no less prolific of pecuniary 
resuiis, although his improvidence seems to have 
exhausted them all. Didot, who is very rich, Ga- 
lignani, and Gosselin, are among the most promi- 
nent of the publishers of Paris. ‘There are others, 
however—Banudry, the republisher of the classics 
bearing his name—Masson, who issues mostly med- 
ical books—Balliére, who has a house also in Lon- 
don, the publisher of medical works ; also Roret, 
Matthias, and Bachelier, who issue chiefly works 
of a scientific character. Didot estimated that dur- 
ing the first eight months of the year 1840 the 
issues of the French press were 87,000 new works, 
3,700 reprints, and about 4,000 translations. 

Brockhaus’ establishment of Leipzic is, with the 
exception of Chambers’, the most important and 
complete of its kind in Europe. Its several depart- 
ments are devoted to the paper-making, type-mak- 
ing, stereotyping, printing, and binding ; it has also 
apartments for the accommodation of a corps of 
editors—all included within the walls of the huge 
building. They have over 100 agents and corre- 
spondents in the various German states; Long- 
mans, we believe, have, however, nearly double 
that number. 

About 325 clerks and artisans are regularly en- 
gaged in this establishment ; and the utmost regu- 
larity and system prevail throughout its multiform 
opefations. Eight steam power and 42 iron hand 
presses are there used, which print off 110,000 
sheets of 24 pages per day; in addition to which, 
there are usually engaged about 36 artists and en- 
gravers on steel and wood, who likewise occupy 
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rooms in the establishment. Brockhaus, like the 
Harpers, sell only their own publications. They 
also issue a daily paper— Deutsch Allgem. Zeitung. 
Cotta is the publisher of the works of Schiller, 


ONE ANOTHER. 


numerous and splendid issues ; and Messrs. Apple- 
ton deserve also the thanks of all lovers of elegant 
books, for the beautiful style in which most of their 

ublications are produced. Lea & Blanchard, of 


Goethe, and other classics ; Goethe received 30,000 | Philadelphia, are also well known as extensive 


crowns for his copyright ; and of Schiller’s works, 
over 80,000 copies had been sold some time since. 

Among the publishers of the United States, 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers of course take the 
precedence ; they may be indeed regarded as the 
most important, as to the numerical extent of their 
operations, of any in the world. Compared with 
Longmans, however, their pecuniary disbursements 
for copyrights are doubtless far inferior—most of 
the works they republish. being available to their 
purpose gratuitously. This being the case, the 
numerical extent of their issves cannot be judged 
by those of Longmans, who embark an immense 
amount of capital in authorship. Another item of 
expense, advertising, bears a small proportion in 


publishers; and the worthy bibliopoles of our 
** Modern Athens” are not likely to be forgotten 
in a survey of the doings of the craft ; but our sub- 
ject seems to expand rather than diminish, as we 
progress with it, and we must therefore refrain 
from further specifications. 

Before closing our sketch, we must, however, 
refer to the fact of a new book market which seems 
to have sprung up almost spontaneously into exist- 
ence—that of Cincinnati. Four or five large book- 
selling and publishing firms are there in full oper- 
ation, for the supply of the great West. The pecu- 
niary operations of two or three of these amount 
already to something like $175,000 per annum ; 
the names of Messrs. Derby & Co., James & Co., 


their case to the great London firm—the charges} W. B. Smith and Co., will at once recur to the 


for advertising being at least four times as much in 
England as they are in the United States. The 
Harpers pay about $4,000 a year for advertising. 


reader. Over one million per annum is said to be 
| already devoted to this branch of western enter- 
prise ; and the amount must necessarily every year 


The duty on paper forms also a no inconsiderable | be increased. 


item in the estimates of the English publisher. As 


There is one consideration that naturally recurs 


an instance of the relative copyright payments, we | to the mind in reviewing the progressive advance- 


might refer to that of Mr. Macaulay’s History of 


ment of literary enterprise—it is the desirableness 


England—Longmans pay the author £6,000—| of an international copyright on the products of 
$30,000 for the first ten years’ lease of his two) mind. Let this be effected, and the rights of the 
volumes—the Harpers, £200—$1,000. Still the} author be respected, and his labor paid for wherever 


Harpers pay by far the largest premiums for the 


it is appreciated, and equity and law will in this 


priority of new English works, and to some of their | respect at least have become equivalent terms. 
popular American authors they have been enabled F.S. 


to give munificent sums. Mr. Prescott has received 
in the neighborhood of $30,000; Mr. Stephens, 
about the same ; Rev. Mr. Barnes nearly as much, 


and Prof. Anthon more ; while of Morse’s Geogra- 


hy over half a million copies have been printed. 
hey also pay $6,000 for the literary labor of Prof. 


Andrews’ forthcoming Latin Lexicon. The Har- 
pers are possessed of unrivalled resources and facil- 


ities. Within their own establishment, all the 
details and machinery of publishing are carried on, 
with the exception of paper-making and type-found- 
ing. ‘Their extensive range of buildings, equal to 
six or seven five story houses, they divide into the 
several departments of composing rooms, stereotype 
foundery, press rooms, warehouses, bindery, &c. 
Nineteen double medium power presses, besides 
Napier presses, are constantly throwing off printed 
sheets, to the extent of some 70 reams per diem ; 


while in the bindery 50 barrels of flour are required | | 


for making paste every year, as well as 1,200 dozen 
sheepskins, 750 pieces of muslin of 40 square yards 
each, and 60 tons of pasteboard. Over 40,000 Ibs. 
of metal are used per annum for casting stereotype 
plates, of which their vaults contain about $300,000 | 
worth ; they also have about 70,000 Ibs. of various | 
founts of type in their composing rooms. Even the 


‘“FORBEAR YE ONE ANOTHER.” 


Forsear thine hand! the hasty throb 
That quickens in thy breast 

May be forgiven, if thou pause ; 
Is sinful if expressed. 


Forbear that word—its subtle taunt 
Shall reach and sting thy brother ; 








cuttings from the edges of the books, in the process 
of binding, amount to 18 tons of shavings per an- | 
num, which are sold to the paper-makers. ‘Their 
annual sales have been estimated in round wunbens | 
at 2,000,000 volumes, including pamphlets. There | 
are attached to this establishment usually from 300 | 
to 350 employées, in the various departments of 
the business, among that number about 100 being 
females, who fold and sew the sheets of books. 

Mr. Putnam, of Broadway, bids fair to elevate 
the standard of bibliographic taste among us by his 


Be hushed! remembering who taught, 
Forbear ye one another. 


Resist not evil ; if thy cheek 
Be smitten—turn the other ; 
Blush not to yield—for so ye are 
Forbearing one another. 


Claim not thy right—thy brother’s sin 
With kind construction cover ; 

So shall men pour into thy breast 
Full measure, running over. 


oe for thine enemy—that he 

ith thee may enter heaven ; 

Remembering that as we forgive, 
We pray to be forgiven. 


Forbear thine heart from jealous thoughts, 


Thine eyes from envious gaze ; 
Forbear to judge the weak who fall 
Upon life’s thorny ways. 


Keep thine own heart with diligence, 
Comfort thy frailer brother, 

So shalt thou win his smile who taught 
Forbear ye one another. 


Christian Register. 
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THE ARCTIC 


From the Examiner. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


From the rough notes which have been pub- 
lished of the proceedings of Sir James Ross’ 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin we 
extract the following interesting particulars. After 
taking up their winter quarters in Port Leopold, 


where the ice became perfectly flat and frozen over | 


with as plain a surface as the Serpentine in Jan- 
uary, the ships were moored abreast of each other 
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The crews during the winter were also employed 
in making tools and portable apparatus for travel- 
ling in the spring, and sume parties were employed 
in laying down gravel on the ice, to facilitate the 
cutting of a passage for the ships from the harbor 
at the proper season. ‘The gravel, which was 
taken from the shore on sledges, was laid so as 
to absorb the sun’s rays, which, acting upon the 
ice, predisposed it to rot and to melt away. This 
work very much assisted the arduous task of cut- 
ting a canal out of the harbor of fifty feet wide, 


about 200 yards apart. As soon as they were | and two miles and a half long. These and other 
frozen in, they were housed over from the fore- | exercises during winter somewhat acclimated the , 
castle to the mizen-mast, and the anchors were|men, and inured them to sustain the privations 
weighed and stowed. The crews then commenced | which they subsequent!y encountered in the search- 
building a wall of snow seven feet high from one | ing expeditions. All around Leopold harbor noth- 
ship to the other, to facilitate communication, and ing was seen but snow, rocks 1,100 feet high 
the next thing was the erecting of an observatory | bounded each side, and a narrow low ridge en- , 
for each ship for magnetic observations. They | closed the harbor northward. There were very 

were composed entirely of snow, with plates of | few icebergs seen from this point. Detached 
ice for the windows. ‘They were six feet high | parties were occasionally sent out to deposit pro- 
inside, and built of snow bricks one foot thick and | visions, and so forth, during the month of April, 
two feet long, cut out with a eutlass and well | and on the 15th of May the principal expedition 
squared and trimmed ; these little houses displaying | left the ships. It was composed of Sir James 


tasteful, varied, and in some instances fantastic 
forms of architecture. The wall of communica- 
tion required great attention, from the accumula- 
tion of snow. The sun was not seen from the 9th 
of November until the 9h of February from the 
ship, but from the top of a nill North-east Cape 
Leopold, a sight was caught of him so early as 
the 26th of January. During the long evenings, 
from October to May, schools were formed along 
the midship part of the lower decks, which were 
well attended by the young men. Many of the 
scholars made great progress in their studies during 
the six months. Ample time was allowed to the 
crews of both ships to meet each other, and games 
of football and other exercises relieved the monoto- 
ny which surrounded them. During the whole of 
that dreary winter the only other living animals 
seen were the white foxes. ‘Those were not 
allowed to be shot, but as many were taken alive 
as could be trapped, and about forty were thus sent 
away with copper collars round their necks, upon 
which were stamped the names of the ships, and 
the localities of the depots of provisions, and so 
forth. As it was well known that these foxes 
travel an immense distance, this measure was 
resorted to with the view of making them the 
possible medium of aequainting the missing parties 
with the means taken for their relief and succor. 
The foxes were caught in a barrel converted into 
a door-trap, and to show the intensity of the cold, 
it may be stated that the poor little animals, in 
endeavoring to escape, often attempted to gnaw 
the iron bars, when in many cases their tongues 
adhered to the iron, and were frozen off, when 
they were killed from motives of humanity. The 
foxes were facetiously denominated ‘“ ‘Twopenny 
Postmen.’” The thermometer at this time was 


about fifteen below zero ; but the Sylvester stove 
apparatus always kept the lower decks at a tem- 
perature of between fifty-five and sixty degrees. 





Ross, Lieut. M’Clintock, and twelve seamen of 
the Enterprise ; the first lieutenant, Mr. M’Clure, 
having been left in charge of the ships. They 
were absent exactly forty days. They carried 
with them preserved meats, with supplies of pork, 
biscuit, and rum, and also their sleeping apparatus, 
which consisted of tarpaulins to spread out on the 
snow to prevent the heat of their bodies from 
thawing it, buffalo robes to lie upon, their blanket 
bags in which they ensconced themselves, and 
raccoon-skin blankets to serve as counterpanes ; 
they also had two sledges, six men to each, and 
two tents. They travelled to the westward, from 
Cape Clarence around the coast as far as Cape 
Bunny, about 100 miles upon the shore of North 
Somerset. Here they found the coast, which had 
been up to that time unexplored, trending to the 
southward. ‘They pursued that course about 140 
miles further, at the extreme point of which they 
erected a cairn, and deposited cylinders therein, 
with the usual notices, dating them 5th June, 1849. 
They had by this time shortened their provisions, 
and the men were so knocked up that Sir James 
was reluctantly compelled to return. From the 
extreme point they reached they could see the 
coast southward for forty miles further. The ice 
in this direction was pressed up in some parts to 
the height of between fifty and sixty feet. They 
shot, in this expedition, eight ptarmigan and a few 
ducks. On the western coast they saw the rem- 
nants of an Esquimaux hut, and the relics of a 
deer’s antlers, which were supposed to have been 
there for at least a century, and from the appear- 
ance of the ice in this direction there was no pos- 
sibility of any ships having penetrated in that 
direction—at all events that season. Every oue 
was on the sick list, with the exception of Lieut. 
M’Clintock. Many were also frost-bitten. In 
the course of this journey the whole party were 
charged by animmense bear. Bruin walked boldly 
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up to them, and was only checked in his advance 


by an attempt to fire at him. Of the entire num- 
ber of guns levelled, however, the only firearm 
that went off was Lieut. M’Clintock’s. The ball 
took effect, but the old gentleman did not seem to 
care much about it; he merely scratched his head 
with his paw, stopped within fifteen yards, and 
then turned his back upon them, and walked off 
with a most contemptuous air. The track of 
blood which marked his retirement in the snow 
showed that he was wounded. ‘Two other parties 
were also sent down the western side of Prince 
Regent's Inlet as far as Cresswell Bay, and to 
the north shore of Barrow’s Straits, as far as 
Cape Hurd. ‘This latter party witnessed a very 
natural, and at the same time an easy mode of 
descent from a height of about 700 feet. A bear 
squatted himself down on his hams, slid from top 
to bottom at railway speed, steadying himself with 
great judgment by his paws in his rapid descent. 
A fourth party also crossed the ice from the eastern 
nameless shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet. ‘They 
were absent seven days, and had exhausted all their 
provisions when they returned. A little time was 
now devoted to rest, relaxation, and doctoring, and 
as soon as the parties had sufficiently recovered, 
the cutting of the canal was commenced, the ships 
having in the mean time been calked and refitted. 


The process of cutting through the ice was a most | 


arduous one, as it was from three feet to five feet 
thick. The ships first moved a little down the 
canal about the 6th of August, and then, watching 
every opportunity, gradually got down to the en- 
trance. On the 28th the ships got into open water, 
and stood to the northward, with the intention of 
going to Melville Island till the Ist of September, 
when on the morning watch of that day, thick 
weather prevailing, and the wind blowing hard, 
the ice gradually filled in all around, and finally 
encircled both ships—first the Enterprise, then the 
Investigator, in spite of all her efforts to keep out. 
She at last took up a berth as near as she could 
to her consort, at about a mile. All communica- 
tion was here cut off, except by signal, and from 
this time the ships drifted perfectly helpless, until 
the 25th of September, when they cleared the 
pack off Pond’s Bay, having drifted about 240 
miles. On the 25th open water was observed at 
a distance of about five or six miles, and as soon 
as the ice split up sail was made upon both ships, 
and on the forenoon of the 25th, after crashing 
through the ice for about thirty-six hours, they 
succeeded in getting quite clear. The ships now 
stood right across to the eastern shore of Baffin’s 
Bay, for the purpose of clearing the middle ice, 
and first saw the land October 3d, which was the 
coast of Greenland, called Sanderson’s Hope, near 
Uppernavick. With baffling winds and thick 
weather, the ships now made the best of their way 
southward, passing an immense multitude of 
gigantic icebergs, varying from 100 to 300 feet 
high, and from a quarter to half a mile in length. 
These tremendous bergs often came between and 
threatened the ships with destruction, and were a 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


source of perpetual harass, often exciting much 
apprehension from their color, or rather their color- 
less appearance. On the 18th they rounded Cape 
Farewell, and from thence had a good passage, 
with strong westerly gales, till they made the 
Orkneys on the 29th ult., and Scarborough the 3rd 
of November. ‘They reached Woolwich on Sun- 
day morning. The official report of Sir James 
Ross was published yesterday, but too late to admit 
of our giving a resumé of its contents. We may 
observe, however, that except in the precision of 
its details, we derive from it no further positive 
information than the preceding account has afforded. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Tue event, of which the first anniversary is this 
day to be celebrated in Paris, still leaves the world 
somewhat undecided as to its real purport aud future 
consequences. The act of the French nation 
which placed Louis Napoleon at the head of the 
republic, and confided to his hands whatsoever 
remained of the authority of government, was 
undoubtedly as clear and emphatical an act of 
popular sovereignty as had ever been performed 
by a vast nation. It was scarcely less unanimous 
than that acclamation of the emancipated citizens 
of the United States which called the successful 
defender of their fortunes in the field to be the 
sage and pacific founder of their federal constitu- 
tion. ‘To those who regard the uninspired instinct 
of the populace as the highest sanction of author- 
ity, and the most unerring rule of government, 
there never was an election more absolute than that 
of the 10th of December. It set aside every con- 
flicting claim ; it baffled every hostile calculation. 
If there were rivals who had grown gray in the 
highest duties of the state, or in the enterprises of 
faction, they were dismissed with small respect to 
their ambition, their experience, or their acquire- 
ments, to make way for the unknown and the 
obscure ; if there were others who had shown 
before the barricades of June that they united, to a 
sincere devotion to the form of government which 
France was supposed recently to have chosen, a 
resolute determination to combat anarchy, they too 
found that their republicanism was counted to them 
against their services, and that the first use to be 
made of universal suffrage was to condemn the 
faction which presumptuously appealed to it. To 
say the truth, there was nothing in the host of 
professional politicians, or amongst the combatants 
for office under the late monarchy, which detained 
for an instant the predilection of the country ; and 
to the great bulk of the nation the republican 
services and convictions of general Cavaignac were 
a strong disqualification. M. Thiers fancied for 
a couple of days that he might himself rise to the 
presidential dignity ; but the delusion was soon 
over, and M. Thiers has of late learned that he 
may be mistaken! The less Louis Napoleon was 
known the more he suited the taste of six million 
French electors. He was chosen as much for 
what he was not as for what he was, for nobody 
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supposed him to be of the shade of M. Guizot or 
the shade of M. Thiers—a Legitimist, an Orleanist, 
or a Republican. He was none of these, and he 
was a Bonaparte. 

It was said of Louis Philippe, soon after the 
days of July, (we think it was said by the citizen 
courtier President Dupin,) that ‘‘ he had been 
raised to the throne not parceque Bourbon, mais 
quoique Bourbon ;’’—not because he was of the 
blood royal, but although it flowed in his veins. 
The assertion was a claptrap uttered to popularize 
the Orleans dynasty on the morrow of a tempest. 
Louis Napoleon was elected by no such subter- 
fuge ; he was named quoique Bonaparte by some, 
parceque Bonaparte by the bulk of the people. If, 
as we said before, all rights are to be subject to 
that temporary omnipotence of the popular will— 
if all greatness is to be levelled with the dust, and 
the halt and the blind called in to share the ban- 
quet from which the mighty have departed—if the 
destinies of nations are to be governed by the 
arithmetical multiplication of individual caprice by 
general illusion, instead of taking for their foun- 
dation the judgment of the wisest, the language 
of the most eloquent, or the sword of the bravest 
of mankind, then, indeed, the inalienable sover- 
eignty of the people has shown its strength by 
raising so near to a throne that which no other 
power could have placed there. This constitutes 
the unanswerable reply of Louis Napoleon to the 
intrigues of his enemies and the taunts of his op- 
ponents. He stands where he is by the will of 
the people, and at a time when that will is, in 
theory and in practice, absolute. Whatever merits 
elective monarchy (for we shall use that term) may 
have to compensate its numerous defects, he may 
boast of. In hereditary monarchies there is far 
more respect for the principle which the sovereign 
represents. In elective states there should be 
more regard for the person, At any rate, it has 
been the good fortune of Louis Napoleon to com- 
bine a species of shadowy hereditary dignity, 
derived from the Emperor Napoleon, with a direct 
confirmation in his own favor by the voice of the 
entire nation. Such a system provides absolutely 
nothing for the future, and leaves each successive 
change in the person of the chief magistrate to be 
the forerunner of a storm ; but, on the other hand, 
it is called into existence with greater facility under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, and if it 
be not standing rigging it may serve as a jurymast 
to save. the raft. 

We should, however, fall short of what truth 
and justice require of us on this occasion if we 
failed to acknowledge the many laudable qualities 
which the president of the French republic has 
displayed since his election. He has shown the 
utmost self-possession, firmness, and courage on the 
occasions which required it. If he has occasionally 
yielded to the temptation of writing too much, 
which is the besetting fault of an easy and ex- 
pressive pen, he carefully abstains from the impru- 
dences of conversation, which are in France 
peculiarly dangerous. His judgments on men and 
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things heretofore unknown to him have been clear, 
though not always correct ; his purposes inflexibly 
pursued. His desire to conciliate the affections 
of the people has been indicated by numerous in- 
stanées of a kindly use of power and a liberal 
sacrifice of his personal income, which deserve to 
be attributed to more amiable motives than those 
of mere ambition. No man has acquired a right 
to accuse him of insincerity or bad faith; and, if 
his power has of late increased, it has been exer- 
cised mainly in acts of forgiveness, and in the 
extension of popular benefits. He has obtained 
the support of the clergy without bigotry, and 
that of the army without aggression. Whilst all 
his relations with foreign powers have been re- 
markable for sobriety and discretion, arising from 
the conviction that the whole attention and the first 
interests of the nation are exclusively concentrated 
on its internal affairs, he has undoubtedly shown a 
| straightforward reliance on the good-will of the 
British government, which has, happily, not been 
misplaced. Thus far it may justly be said, that 
‘after a year of power, during a most arduous and 
impracticable period, he has not lost the popular 
favor, and he has gained something of the esteem 
of those classes which were most disposed to doubt 
of his success. 

Yet it is probable that few inhabitants of the 
French territories (with the exception of Prince 
Louis Napoleon himself) have arrived as yet at the 
conviction that all this is leading to any certain and 
permanent result. No political personage has 
staked his venture, however small that may chance 
to be, upon the bark which carries Cesar and his 
fortunes ; and by one of the most strange vicissi- 
tudes of life it is from the messmates of the late 
dauphin, the Due d’Angouléme, that Louis 
Napoleon has chosen such advisers as General 
Hautpoul, and such envoys as General Castelbajac. 
In spite, therefore, of the comparatively favorable 
turn which has thus far attended this experiment, 
we do not seek to divest ourselves of the impres- 
sion that we are witnessing a performance in 
several acts, of which the first has been compla- 
cently received, though no one ventures to foretell 
| whether the piece is tending to the tragic or to the 
comic vein—still less to predict the development 
of the plot and the crowning catastrophe. 

It is one of the characteristics of democratic 
government that the entire interest of political life, 
and we had almost said the entire code of political 
duty, is concentrated in the present. Such gov- 
ernments obey no past and recognize no future, for 
they know the future will care as little for them- 
selves, as they have cared for their own prede- 
cessors; they have shaken off the trammels of 
tradition, but they have lost the power of imposing 
a single public obligation on posterity. Whatever 
greatness and whatever security a nation may 
derive from ancient and permanent institutions, 
these forms of government discard and extinguish, 
for in shaking off the restraint which these institu- 
tions sometimes impose, a nation also relinquishes 
the strength they impart. The powers of the 
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State, instead of stretching beyond the life of man 
and counting by generations the progress of their 
large designs, are contracted within the span of 
the daily wants of the community. In France 
government in its many shapes continues to act, 
and with nearly equal vigor, or society would 
perish ; but men have ceased to look upon it asa 
thing which endures. "Even its own success wears 
out the ephemeral machine. For, though Right 
lives on without Possession, Possession totters in 
all its pride of place before the calm expectancy 
of Right. We see, therefore, in the present con- 
dition of Louis Napoleon a certain amount of 
personal success, not undeserved by him; but no 
principle of stability which is likely to resist the 
pressure of adverse passions, the mutability of 
France, and the stressof years.— London Times. 


THE CAPE AND 





From the Examiner. 


THE CAPE AND THE CONVICTS. 


Tuere are some remarkable peculiarities in the 
British population of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The colony is not a spontaneously and naturally 
formed one for England. It is a Dutch colony, 
captured and settled by us for imperial and com- 
mercial interests ; or rather in the interest of domi- 
nating over, and communicating with, our Asiatic 
possessions. The colonists who have settled there 
have done so as the followers of a military occu- 
pation. One of the most formidable races of 
savage life held the Jand before Dutch or English 
came ; this race was possessed of abundance, and 
had already advanced from the mere hunter’s life 
to that of the pastoral. ‘To have warred with such 
heathens would in ancient times have begotten 
one of those admixtures of religious and chivalric 
fraternity, such as the Teutonic knights or the 
Knights Templars. Our morals forbade this ; but 
still the two principles have gone separately to 
work, and at the Cape the warrior and the mis- 
sionary have each carried on his campaign against 
the heathenism of the Caffres. The result has 
been the union of a military and a religious spirit, 
which forms one of the most obstinate of com- 
pounds in the human heart. 

Among the many instances of colonial discon- 
tent, produced partly by the march of events, 
partly by our own innovations and adoptions of 
theory, and partly by administrative blunders, 
there is at least one hopeful circumstance. No 
two colonies are stirred by the same grievance. 
Canada complains of free trade, Australia of pro- 
hibition, the West Indies of want of labor, the 
Cape of something quite different. Most of them 
are agitated by material wants and interested 
purposes : the Cape alone seems only influenced 
by moral motives. The disaffection is not repub- 
lican like that of Canada, nor protectionist like that 
of Jamaica. All they ask is to keep their homes 
and hearths pure. It is in fact more like a cause 
of rebellion in the eighteenth than in the nine- 
teenth century. And therefore, however forward, 
rude, and even irrational many of their demands 
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and acts may be, the colonists of the Cape of Good 
Hope are, above all others, entitled to the indul- 
gence and fair consideration of the home govern- 
ment. 

We can conceive some indignation in the breast 
of an English statesman against the Canadians 
who ery annexation, or even against the West 
Indies who refuse to pay their civil list ; but in 
Cape resistance there is scarcely a political idea. 
There is nothing more than religious and moral 
repugnance. Angry threats of retaliation, or 
threats to withdraw troops or protection, are quite 
misplaced when addressed to the men of the Cape. 
In such a country we should avoid war and ex- 
tended frontiers, and above all things eschew a 
commissariat which spends millions and keeps no 
accounts. We should put a bar to this out of 
justice to ourselves, not out of vengeance against 
the colonists of the Cape. 

Another consideration that should disarm ani- 
mosity against the people of the Cape is the insig- 
nificance of their number. All of them taken 
together, blacks and whites, Dutch and British, 
would scarcely make a London parish. There 
are above 100,000 whites and 50,000 blacks. 
The whites are divided into Dutch and English. 
Thrusting convicts upon so limited a population is 
literally foreing a very bad character, in the shape 
of a servant, upona family. And the word family 
is especially true, for the people of the Cape, being 
pastoral, do live so divided into large farms and 
families ; and in a predatory country one must 
know whom it is proposed to admit into a house- 
hold. Add to which, that nowhere are the va- 
grancy laws more inefficient and more complained 
of, and, from the nature of the country, more diffi- 
cult to be enforced, than at the Cape. 

With all! these natural and strong objections on 
the part of the Cape colonists to the introduction 
of even reformed convicts, we could nevertheless 
recapitulate, as we have done on a former occasion, 
several strong reasons which rendered the Cape 
desirable asa place for such exiles. Among these 
are its temperate clime, its abundance of Jand, the 
lack of attraction and emigration to it, its out-lying 
farms being posts and services of danger, and the 
strong military force that could be brought against 
recalcitrants. But, as we before said, none of 
these advantages could be reckoned, except on the 
supposition that the exiles were reformed, and that 
the probationary system in England had resulted 
in success. It was the want of completion in this 
first part of the experiment, that has jeopardized 
and defeated that part of the third stage contem- 
plated by Lord Gray and the home minister. 

There is now nothing left for it but to yield to 
the remonstrances of the Cape. And we fear there 
is little hope of any number of colonial popula- 
tions, large enough, consenting to receive the mass 
of reformed convicts yearly turned out of the gaols 
of Great Britain. Van Diemen’s land is gorged ; 
and Port Philip and Western Australia together 
have not the available resources for such an inup- 
dation of forced labor, unless the exiles or the 
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convicts be either worked in gangs or allowed to 
settle and cultivate for themselves, either of which 
would be a complete overthrow of the system and 
the principles so recently and properly adopted. 

It is a great pity that party should have laid 
hold upon a question which might have remained 
a stranger to it, and which has contributed so 
largely to its embarrassments. 





From the Examiner. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A series of Polar expeditions, costing an enor- 
mous sum of money for no practical and no ade- 
quate object, has ended either in some disabling 
disaster, or in the utter loss of the ships under Sir 
John Franklin. Upon this commences a new series 
of Polar expeditions to search for the missing ves- 
sels and crews, or any traces of their fate. These 
expeditions, from their very object, must be more 
dangerous than the exploratory ones that preceded 
them, and which have terminated so unfortunately ; 
for the recovery of the missing ships and crews 
ought of necessity to lead to visits to the most 
dangerous places, as it is in them that the ships 
are likely to have been locked or cast away. 
These latter expeditions have hitherto happily es- 


eaped, after incurring most imminent dangers ; but 


every fresh venture multiplies the chances against 
them, and it is a serious matter to consider what 
would be the result of any fatal disaster to the 
next. Upon it would commence a new and third 
series of expeditions in search of the lost searchers, 
and thus a prospect would be opened of Polar ex- 
peditions withoutend. A parallel on asmall scale 
is of frequent occurrence. A man is sent down a 
well in which there is bad air. He drops down 
insensible. Another goes after him, and shares 
the same fate; a third follows ; but the parallel 
stops about here, for when the mischief has reached 
a certain point, the further exposure of life ceases, 
and the purification of the air is set about before 
sny fresh attempt at recovery. But the dangers of 
the Polar navigation are not, like foul air, to be 
removed by any human art. Every renewed attempt 
to recover the missing is attended with the same 
dangers, and with the chances against escape in- 
creased. 

Is this consideration a reason for giving up the 
search while a rational chance of success remains ? 
No, it is not. While such a chance remains, the 
idea of leaving Franklin and his gallant companions 
to perish is not to be borne. But the grave ques- 
tion is, whether the chance now remaining war- 
rants the risk of another expedition. And if it do 
not, heavy will be the responsibility of sending 
out another, which, less favored by accident than 
the last, may never return. We have to bear in 
mind the wisdom of the old proverb as to the pitch- 
er’s going to the well. There is the once too 
often ; and in this peculiar case disaster must be 
followed by the risk of more disaster, for every 
Missing expedition must have its train of expedi- 
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tions of recovery, with their dangers of the same 
calamity, and the endless renewal of the perilous 
search. 

The Polar expeditions, barren as they were of 
results, were in point of safety fortunate up to 
Franklin’s last venture ; but we may in future ap- 
prehend for them less favorable chances, especially 
as their business now exposes them to far greater 
dangers, for they cannot look for the shipwrecked 
or beset without putting themselves in the places 
most liable to those dangers. . 

We have thus stated in the strongest form, and 
with no desire to conceal any part of the case, the 
difficulties which surround it in its present aspect. 
But entertaining these views, we have thought it 
right very closely to investigate the course taken in 
the last expedition under Sir James Ross, and the 
announced course of the expedition which is now 
proposed. ‘The results we shall describe as briefly 
as possible. 

Sir James Ross’ instructions were to enter 
Laneaster Sound, and, proceeding up Barrow’s 
Straits, to attempt to penetrate due west in search 
of Sir John Franklin. His attention was also 
\directed to Wellington Straits, through which it 
/was thought possible that Sir John might have 
attempted to penetrate. 
| Here we ought to remark that there are the 
| strongest reasons for believing that Sir John Frank- 
‘lin pursued the route through Wellington Strait. 
When Parry penetrated to Melville Island, holding 
_a course due east from Lancaster Sound, Welling- 
|ton Strait was observed by him to be free from ice 
both on his passage outward and as he returned. 
/This had made a deep impression on Sir John 
Franklin. Before he started he is known to have 
expressly stated his conviction, that, by sailing up 
Wellington Strait, a course more to the north 
might be found than any yet tried, and affording a 
better chance of effecting the north-west passage. 
To Mr. John Arrowsmith, among others, this opin- 
ion was strongly expressed. We entertain no 
‘doubt whatever that Sir John Franklin intended 
to try the passage through Wellington Strait. 

There are corroborative circumstances. Had 
Sir John followed Parry’s course (the only other 
open to him) he must have done one of three things. 
He must have come out to the west in his ships or 
boats towards the mouth of the Mackenzie river ; or 
he must have come back by those means, or over the 
ice, to Lancaster Sound ; or, finally, he must have 
made his way over land in a southern direction 
towards the shores of the Hudson’s Bay territory. 
The sea off the mouth of the Mackenzie river was 
directly in the line of his onward track, supposing 
Parry’s to have been the course taken. When half- 
way from Lancaster Sound to that point, he was 
equi-distant from each of the three destinations above 
mentioned. He knew that relief could be got at 
any of them. It is clear to us, therefore, that had 
he been arrested in vhis track of Parry’s, he or 
some of his hundred and twenty-six followers 
would ere this have contrived to make their way 
to one or other of the destinations in question. 
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The greatest distance from any of them is less 
than has repeatedly been accomplished in a sum- 
mer, with ease, by the government arctic land ex- 
cursions, and by the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

We take it to be a strong presumption, then, 
that the expedition passed through Wellington 
Strait. Sir John’s known intentions, and the non- 
appearance of himself or crews, point to the con- 
clusion that he passed up Wellington Sound. He 
f has not effected the passage. He has not returned. 
Sir James Ross laid up his ships near Leopold's 
Island, on the south side of Barrow’s Straits; 24 
degrees of longitude (which are very short here) 
to the east of Wellington Strait, but on the south 
—the opposite side—of Barrow’s Straits. Now 
a whaler is known to have penetrated as far west- 
ward (while Sir James was there,) proceeding up 
the north side of Barrow’s Straits. We are con- 
vinced that Sir John Franklin’s ships, and their 
crews, if surviving, are somewhere between the 
mouth of Wellington Strait and the northern open- 
ing of Behring’s Straits. 

But Sir James Ross did not approach nearer, in 
his ships, than 24 degrees of longitude, and about 
a degree of latitude, from the mouth of Welling- 
ton Strait. In his land expedition, he proceeded, | 
first to the west, along the southern shore of 
Barrow’s Straits, and then turned round to the 
southward. Though his instructions mentioned 
Wellington Strait as one of the regions to be 
searched, Sir James Ross never looked near it. 

We make this remark with much pain, imply- 
ing a reflection, as it seems to do, on a most 
deservedly distinguished officer. But the facts 
exact it from us. Sir James Ross might not have 
known the circumstances which strengthen our 
belief that Sir John Franklin had passed through 
Wellington Strait ; but he could not have been 
ignorant of the grounds that exist for believing | 
he intended to pass that way. Sir James was 
ordered by the Admiralty to examine it. Yet he | 
confined his exertions to the southern side of Bar- | 
The accounts of his proceedings | 
which have been allowed to appear, bear marks | 
of his having been Jess anxious in the direction of 
the specific search, than to extend his land jour- 
neys ina S. W. and then in aS. E. direction, till | 
he should reach, by another track, the extreme | 
limit he had attained in a former expedition—his | 
** furthest.” Nor, when he again set sail, does it 
appear that he made any effort to reach Welling- 
ton Sound. The first published account asserted 
that he was carried out from his mooring in the 
midst of a field of ice. A subsequent account in 
the Times, undoubtedly from the pen of an officer 
in the expedition, stated on the contrary that they 
had been able to weigh anchor and had tried to 
beat for a short time to the northward. We do 
not profess to understand these contradictions ; but, 
coupled with the facts stated, they have left an 
impression upon our minds the reverse of favor- 
able to the satisfactory conduct of the last expe- 
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As to a new expedition, we have already stated 
the grave question that exists—whether the 
chance now remaining warrants the risk it would 
involve. And further we say that, inasmuch as 
every fresh attempt multiplies adverse casualties, 
we are bound to provide that the risk shall not be 
desperate. There must be a chance to venture 
for, and a reasonable safety in the venture. We 
are not indisposed to think that both exist, if the 
prudent steps are now taken; and we say this 
with the strongest feeling of objection, as already 
expressed, to any ill-considered or gratuitous 
renewal of the perilous search. 

We cannot but think it possible that some of 
the crews may survive. More than two years 
have elapsed beyond the time to which they were 
victualled, but they must have been aware of their 
posiiion sufficiently early to provide in some sort 
against it. ‘The seas, and shores, and ice, had 
stores to furnish. We see how the ignorant and 
helpless Esquimaux exist in regions not much to 
the south of them. We have seen in Russia 
what civilized men may struggle through. With 
their ships for homes, with their intelligence 
and zeal, with their implements and agencies of 
help, it seems scarcely possible that the whole 
hundred and twenty-six men, the flower of our 
navy, can have sunk entirely hopeless under their 
difficulties, and perished already. And we hold 
it to be quite indisputable, that, while a gleam of 
rational hope survives, however distant, the coun- 
try which sent forth these gallant men, is bound 
to make still renewed search for them, if the 
search be compatible with all due safety to others. 

There are two conceivable routes by which 
they may be sought—by Behring’s Straits or by 
Wellington Strait. Wemay go to meet them, or 
we may follow them. 

Now the first, which is at present proposed, 
we believe to be chimerical. From the entry 
into Wellington Strait to Cape Lisburne, the 
northern terminus of Behring’s Straits, is 1,700 
miles. Of the nature of the intervening surface 
of the globe we know nothing. It may be ocean. 
It may be continuous land from Melville's Island. 
It may be an archipelago, with straits between, so 
narrow that the ice is never dissolved. ‘The non- 
appearance of the Franklin expedition favors the 
impression that Sir John has encountered insur- 
mountable barriers in the way to Cape Lisburne. 
Then what would be the use of sending ships to 
reach him by a route which we have every reason 
to believe impracticable ? 

On the other hand, we know that where he has 
gone others may in similar seasons follow. It is 
possible to reach him from the mouth of Welling- 
ton Strait, and the real question is, whether the 
attempt consists with safety. 

Pond's Bay, near the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound, is much frequented by whalers. The 
crew of any expedition that could reach it would 
be safe. All that would appear to be required to 
ensure the safety of an expedition dispatched in 
search of Sir John Franklin, would be, to take 
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care that they do not penetrate so far as to render 
it impossible, in the event of their being obliged 
to desert their ships, to reach back to Pond's 
Bay. 

Ample experience has taught us that a ship 
may advance 300 miles from such a harbor of 
refuge in the Arctic Regions, with confidence. 
A crew obliged to desert their ship could easily 
accomplish that distance. Say that there were 
sent out, then, four vessels, with crews sufli- 
cient to navigate them, and with supplies for 
themselves, and the missing expedition, and we 
confess that we should not despair of a satisfac- 
tory result. 

Taking their departure from Pond’s Bay, the 
whole four might proceed to the mouth of Wel- 
lington Strait. Let one of them be moored there, 
in a safe position. The other three might push 
on 300 miles up the Strait, leaving a second 
securely berthed at that point. Three hundred 
miles further on, if it be possible to penetrate so 
far, a third might be moored. The fourth, if 
possible, might penetrate 300 miles further ; and 
in this case the most advanced ship would be 900 
miles to the W. or N. W. of Wellington Strait— 
more than half way to Cape Lisburne. Looking 
to the progress made by Parry in one season due 
west, and the non-appearance of Sir John Frank- 
lin, there is every reason to believe that he has 
got no further than this, if indeed ice or land has 
not arrested him much short of it; and, should it 
be necessary, a fifth ship might carry on the 
process of sounding 1,200 miles from the mouth 
of Wellington Strait—two thirds of the distance. 
We are disposed to believe, however, that, con- 
siderably short of this, impenetrable barriers occur. 
The set of the current is out of Wellington Strait ; 
and some of the best geographers attribute this to 
the Polar current in a southerly direction being 
deflected to the east by land between that part and 
Cape Lisburne. 

Such an arrangement as we have thus described 
would completely scour the track on which Sir 
John will be found, if he is ever found. Each 
vessel moored would be a harbor of refuge for 
those in advance if anything happened to them— 
a station and resting-place keeping open the com- 
munication with Pond’s Bay. It would, there- 
fore, be certain that the crews in search of Frank- 
lin would be able to return with him and his 
companions, if found ; without them, if 
found. 

The expense of such an expedition may be 
objected to. But the most expensive of all work 
is work inefficiently performed; and we believe 
that what has lately been suggested would be a 
sheer and idle waste. Let us make a Jast trial 
with the best means at our disposal, and trust the 
rest to Heaven. We have no right to count the 
cost, if a chance remains. We ought to have 
counted it before we sent Franklin and his com- 
panions out. It would be mockery now to dis- 
patch an inadequate expedition. It would be 
murder to send more men in search of the lost 
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without every possible precaution to ensure that 
they shall not be Jost also. 





Since this was written, a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Scoresby has appeared in the Morning Herald 
(of Friday.) This eminent Arctic voyager no- 
tices that the late expedition was never nearer 
Cape Walker (to which Sir John Franklin’s in- 
structions told him to proceed in the first instance) 
than forty geographical miles; and he also adverts 
to the fact that Wellington Strait (the alternative 
destination in Sir James Ross’ instructions, and 
through which, for the reasons assigned above, we 
believe Sir John Franklin to have passed) was 
never visited. 

Mr. Scoresby also recommends the plan of 
relays of vessels, to keep open a retreat for the 
crews of those which penetrate furthest; and 
specifies the kind of vessels that might be em- 
ployed—a point on which his practical experience 
entitles him to be listened to with attention. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S YEAR OF PRESIDENCY. 


Tue ides of March have passed both for the 
French Republic and for Louis Napoleon. The 
anniversary of the election, so generally announced 
as the day of an émeute on the part of the repub- 
licans, and of a coup d'état on the part of the 
president, was marked by nothing of the kind. 
There was no review, no jubilee, no public demon- 
stration, nothing but a grand civic ball at the 
Parisian Mansion House, where public men of all 
shades and grades waltzed and pirouetted pretty 
much after the same fashion that they have done 
in polities, and pretty much to the same end. 

Our daily contemporaries have taken the oppor- 
tunity to pass Louis Napoleon’s year of govern- 
ment in review, and very diverse have been their 
judgments. Some think that he has done well, 
and has not met with the adhesion that his policy 
deserves ; some that he has done ill; others that he 
has done nothing. His warmest panegyrists do 
not go the length of assuming that he has founded 
a dynasty ; and those who flatter him, evidently 
do but flatter for the nonce. 

There has, however, been one judgment passed 
upon the president's reign of 1849, to which one 
is inclined to pay more deference than to that of 
any writer. This is the judgment of Louis Na- 
poleon himself. It has been made notorious that 
the president, as his first year of power drew toa 
close, professed extreme dissatisfaction with its 
color and its results. So deep was the dissatis- 
faction, that, in a fit of moody and restless discon- 
tent and remorse, he abruptly turned out of his 
cabinet and his counsels the very man in whom 
he had most trusted for the conduct of affairs 
since his accession. M. Odillon Barrot was 
this man. And in cismissing him and his col- 
leagues, the president very pithily passed sen- 
tence upon them of incapacity, irresolution, and 
error, 
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One of the avowed causes of the difference with 
his ministers was, that they were more illiberal in 
their conduct and views of Roman affairs than he 
was himself, and that whenever he expressed this 
more liberal view, they burked it. It was a very 
legitimate cause of discontent. Moreover, in his 
views of an amnesty, and of dealing generally 
with the politically condemned, the president was 
admitted to be more liberal than his late minis- 
ters. For this reason it is but fair to suspend 
one’s judgment respecting the domestic policy of 
Louis Napoleon’s presidency. Hitherto his hands 
have been in a great measuretied. With a legis- 
lature by his side, and almost paramount over him, 
which he can neither prorogue nor dissolve, Louis 
Napoleon could do no other than take a ministry 
from its majority ; and that majority being con- 
servatives, he could do no better than select the 
members of his cabinet from the most liberal of 
that majority. In 1849, therefore, the National 
Assembly is more reponsible for the march of 
French policy than the president. The president, 
apparently, was ready to submit to this; but he 
begged to be allowed the right to protest. M. 
Barrot, not admitting this, was turned out. 

With respect to the foreign policy of Louis Na- 
poleon, we are told much that is hearsay. But 
this we beg to set aside. The only patent act of 
French foreign policy throughout the year has 
been that of the French fleet joining the English 
in a demonstration to the mouth of the Darda- 
uelles—a very ominous and efficient demonstration, 
for no sooner was it made than Russia bowed to it. 
And if Russia has resumed her exigencies since, 
it is chiefly owing to the fleets having quitted the 
Dardanelles. For this joint demonstration, Eng- 
land and liberal Europe are certainly indebted to 
France ; and it would be unfair not to give Louis 
Napoleon, and indeed M. Barrot, the honor and 
the advantage of it. 

Would we could say as much upon the Roman 
question, which appears to have been atrociously 
and irrecoverably blundered. Had M. Barrot and 
M. de Tocqueville continued to hold power in 
Paris, and Messrs. Rayneval, Corcelles, and Ros- 
tolan in Italy, the Pope would have returned to his 
capital, and restored his despotism. But at least 
he might then and there have assumed the policy 
and the independence of a Roman prince. Since 
the change in France, however, and the appear- 
ance of Louis Napoleon’s declaration, the Pope 
has abandoned the idea of returning to his capital 
for the present ; and, for spite, has flung himself 
completely and irrevocably into the hands of the 
Austrian party. It is said, we know not whether 
with complete truth, that his holiness has even 
signed a treaty, adjoining his dominions commer- 
cially to those of Lombardy, and renewing the 
customs union between them. ‘The same is as- 
serted of Tuscany. This, should it be realized, 
is not only a check to English trade, but a slap in 
the face to France. The Spaniards certainly ex- 
cluded English commerce, even whilst English- 
men were fighting her battles ; but that the Ro- 





man pontiff should proscribe French trade at the 
very moment when a French army is in occupa- 
tion of his capital, after having captured it from 
the republicans, is such an act of wilful provoca- 
tion and gratuitous vengeance that we can hardly 
credit it. It will be to the eternal disgrace of 
both England and France, if they suffer any such 
annexation. Austria has indeed augmented her 
forces in the Romagna-and in Tuscany, to sup- 
port such new pretensions ; but if the joint repre- 
sentations of England and France defeated Russia 
at Constantinople, their joint action on the coasts 
of Italy would surely bring the courts of Vienna 
and of Portici to their senses. We were suffi- 
ciently befooled in the Sicilian business. Let us 
not allow Italy to be choused out of every liberal 
principle of religion, politics, and trade. 





Dearn in the battle is not death ; 
Deep, deep may seem the mortal groan, 
Yet sweeter than an infant’s breath 
Is Honor’s, on that field alone, 


Where Kossuth called his Spirits forth 
Aloft from Danaw’s heaving breast ; 

They quelled the South, they shook the North, 
They sank by fraud not strength represt. 


If Freedom’s sacred fire lies quencht, 
O England! was it not by thee? 

Ere from such hands the sword was wrencht 
Thine was the power to shield the free. 


Russells erewhile might raise their crest 
Proud as the older cf our land, 

Although I find but in the best 
The embroidered glove of Sidney’s hand. 


Rachel may mourn her children now ; 
From higher source her glory springs, 
Where Shakspeare crowns Southampton’s brow 
Above the reach or gaze of kings. 


Russells! where? where? To waver high 
Faction the slender twig may place, 

And cover, when that twig shall die, 
With plumes as dark its dark disgrace. 


Drive the drear phantom from my sight, 
O Kossuth! Round our wintry shore 
Spread broad thy strong and healthy light, 
And | will tread these weeds no more. 
December 2. Watnrer Savace Lanpor. 





Germany.—The protest which the Austrian 
government has put in against the separate oper- 
ations of Prussia to set up a Federal government 
is remarkable for its composite fashion, and it dis- 
tinctly indicates the disfrait condition of public 
affairs in Germany. ‘The protest conveys the 
warning threat, that if the attempt of Prussia 
should lead to a breach of peace, Austria must 
take means to restore “ order.” But the protest 
is accompanied by a note, which explains that 
Austria does not expect any hostility, and does 
not intend to threaten aggression. ‘Together, the 
protest and note seem to mean, that Austria wishes 
to record the warning lest occasion should arise for 
resorting to arms, but that she has no present in- 
tention of doing so: it is a reserved right to make 
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a declaration of war on a future contingency. 
She is positively adverse to Prussia, but nega- 
tively amicable ; only the negative transcends the 
positive just now in Germany. ‘The Prussian 
border is neighbored by a great Russian army ; 
the disputed dutchies of Schleswig-Holstein are 
filled with troops, and the Prussian commander 
manifests no eagerness to conciliate the Danish 
party. War is threatened all round, and Prussia 
herself seems prepared to brave it. The obstruc- 
tion to it consists in the fact that no party is para- 
mount. The sequel, therefore, is to be determined 
Jess by what is possible than by the combination 
of impossibilities. But as those elude observation 
and calculation, the sequel is not only more diffi- 
cult to foresee, but also more difficult to prepare : 
it must happen, as it were, peradventure, accord- 
ing to the balance of these complicated impossi- 
bilities ; and although watched by all, will proba- 
bly take all by surprise. Hence the great armies 
which all parties keep up, although they do not 
assert any positively hostile policy. They wait 
to see which way Germany shall fall; and are 
making themselves strong, governments as well as 
mobs, for the scramble among her ruins.—<Specta- 
tor. 


Turkey anp Russia.—The most recent advices 
from Constantinople represent the position of Tur- 
key and Russia as being anything but settled. 
As to the extradition question, the reports flue- 
tuate so that it is impossible to come to any cer- 
tain conclusion upon its actual state : suffice it that 
the question is still kept open; a fact in itself of 
no small significance. Meanwhile, Turkey ex- 
tends a marked hospitality to the refugees ; and 
the ambassadors of Austria and Russia are so 
impolitic as to testify displeasure. In short, the 
feeling between Turkey and Russia is evidently 
one of hostility. A writer in Constantinople ex- 
patiates on the favorable condition of Turkey for 
entering upon war—her increased army, her aug- 
menting resources, her immunity from debt, her 
known sympathy with Hungary. It might be 
added, that she has shown not less sympathy 
with the Italians in the revolutionary service of 
Hungary. Curious, if Turkey should unite with 
the champions of ‘ progress’? in the Mediter- 
ranean ! 


Cuina.—The English war-ships in the waters 
of China have been busy in castigating the * pi- 
rates’ that infest those regions, under circum- 
stances that imply a connection between the pirates 
and the Celestial government. Are they pirates, 
in the European sense of the word, or an irreg- 
ular navy in Chinese pay? In either case, it is 
no doubt more convenient, diplomatically, to treat 
them as individual outlaws; besides, to do so 
evades the reproaches of the peace party in Eng- 


land, since the castigation of pirates is not called 
ae war.’’ 


Uniten Srares.—The Model Republic is 
manifestly at a loss for some national mission: it 
has nothing for its citizens to do but to aceumu- 
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late wealth and bully the world; which is an ex- 
pensive policy. Yet, had they higher aspirations, 
what examples might a true model republic set 
to Europe just now! what lessons teach ! 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


In the court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster, on 
10 December, an action was tried on behalf of 
Emma Quelch, a girl about eleven years of age, 
brought in forma pauperis, in the name of her father, 
against Thomas Henry Wakley, one of the consult- 
ing surgeons of the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, to recover damages for alleged negli- 
gence in the treatment of a fracture of the thigh- 
bone, for which the plaintiff had been a patient in 
the hospital. ‘The most remarkable feature of the 
case was the éndeavor made by Mr. Wakley, and 
also by his father, the coroner, to prevent the public 
trial. It appeared from the evidence, that the plain- 
tiff had taken tke scarlet fever from a fever patient 
who was admitted into the same ward; and this 
had seriously retarded her recovery. Another dis- 
ease was communicated to her by impure bandages. 
The jury returned a verdict for the defendant ; 
several medical witnesses attesting that he had done 
for the particular illness of the girl all that was 
possible under the circumstances. [Mr. Wakley 
had been elected a Fellow in the College of Sur- 
geons a few days before the trial.] 


Tue Earl of Albemarle has long been in a state 
of ill-health, and the fact has at last come before 
the public in the shape of a commission de /unalico 
ingurendo; which was held on 12 December, at 
Farrance’s Hotel. From the evidence it appeared 
that Lord Albemarle had been in the Asylum of 
Dr. Sutherland. Several medical witnesses were 
examined, with others, who described the delusions 
under which the patient labored. He thought that 
he could make watches of dirt; that he had lived 
in the time of the Apostles, and had died three 
times and risen again ; that he had been to heaven 
to baptize fifty thousand persons, one of them a 
speckled child: that he had fought at Bunker’s 
hill with Captain Brown, who had cut off his 
head, but who afterwards put it on again, as firm 
as ever, with the exception of its being a little 
shaky ; that he had been called the Fire King, and 
had performed at the Lyceum, four thousand years 
ago; that he was Jesus Christ, and had been cru- 
cified after the Flood, &c., &e. The jury found 
that Lord Albemarle had been of unsound mind 
since the 23d July, 1849. 

Ar the Liverpool Police-Office, Patrick M‘Caffe- 
ray was charged with being found secreted on board 
an emigrant-ship, under suspicious circumstances. 
Mr. George Bennett, a gentleman employed in the 
establishment of Chapman, Bowman & Co., stated, 
that on Wednesday he went on board the ship 
Albert Gallatin, then in the river, she being about 
to sail for New York, and, on rummaging, he 
found three women secreted in flour-barrels. Ona 
further search, the prisoner was discovered stowed 
away in a small box, not more than three feet long 
by about eighteen inches broad. ‘The box had to 
be broken open before the prisoner could be got 
out, and he was then much exhausted by his con- 
finement ; had he remained there much longer, the 
consequences must have been fatal. ‘The prisoner 
| was discharged. In a short time afterwards he 
‘appeared in court, and created much amusement 


| by asking if he might have his box. Mr. Rushton 
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number, hurried to the shaft, and were drawn to 
the surface in batches. As the first basket left the 
mine, a youth attempted to spring into it; a man 
eaught hold of him, and thus hanging out of the 
basket, the ascent was made; but the descending 
Hie basket struck the unhappy youth ; on reaching the 
+ surface, his head was found in the basket: his 
a mangled body had fallen tothe bottom of the shaft, 
a minus a head, a leg, and an arm. 


A ratuer, mother, and daughter, have perished 
in succession, by a singular accident, at Wednes- 
bury. John Pettifer occupied a small house erected 
on a mound of refuse from a mine. ¢The daughter 
was sent at night on an errand; she did not return 
in reasonable time, and the father went to seek her ; 
he too returned not, and the mother hastened in 
search of both daughter and husband ; hours passed, 
and no one returned to the house. At length a 
boy aroused a neighbor, and a search was made. 
A large hole was discovered near the house, the 
crown of the pit having fallen in; and into this 
f chasm the unfortunate people had successively 
| fallen. Two or three days elapsed before the bodies 
could be got out. It is supposed that the sufferers 
perished from foul air before they reached the bot- 
tom of the mine. 


Tue Hereford Journal mentions an inquest at 
Leighton, near Buildwas, on the body of Thomas 
Lloyd, a Mormonite, who perished in the Severn 
while baptizing a young woman by moonlight. 


Aw association, entitled ‘* The Bach Society,” 
, has just been formed, for the purpose of cultivating 
an acquaintance with the works of the illustrious 

John Sebastian Bach. 


A cetter from Upsala, of the 24th November, 
states, that the Dukes of East Gotha and Dalecar- 
lia, now students at the University of Upsala, being 
(i desirous of seeing the mortal remains of Gustavus 
the First, (Gustavus Vasa,) which are deposited in 
one of the vaults of the cathedral of that city, the 
marble sarcophagus containing the body was opened, 
i by virtue of a special authorization of the king. Of 
i: | the body of the great monarch nothing remains but 
i . the skeleton; but all the clothes (of the ancient 
‘ Spanish costume) are intact, and preserve a certain 
oa freshness. These garments are of velvet and silk, 
c with gold and silver brocade. The crown, the 
sceptre, the globe, the ornaments of the scabbard 
enclosing the royal sword, and the buckles of the 
mt girdle and shoes, are of fine and massive gold, and 
i | partly adorned with precious stones. 


4 M. Verseyst, the most celebrated book-collector 
in Europe, has died at Brussels, at an advanced 
i age. He had founded a very curious establishment, 
; 
H 


consisting of a house of several stories, disposed so 
as to contain about 300,000 volumes, arranged ac- 
cording to their subjects. 


i On Tuesday last, the deputation of the Boulogne 
tl and Amiens Railroad Company reached Paris from 
London in eight hours, carrying with them the 
, Times of the same morning. The express for- 


their own information almost by noon on the next 


Monday was thus tossed back to the Parisians for | 
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refused his application ; adding, ‘‘Go along with, miles, and been digested and printed off in the 
you ; it is well you were not smothered in your | office of a London journal. 


AN iron wareliouse for California is now in course 


Aw explosion of fire-damp having occurred in a | of being constructed at Liverpool, of very consider- 
pit near Wigan, the colliers, twenty or thirty in | able dimensions. It is 60 feet long, 40 wide, and 


36 feet high at the most elevated part. There will 
be three ranges of rooms. It is lighted by 60 
windows, and will weigh rather more than 30 tons. 


** Larexy travelling in the Welsh Principality, I 
met a French gentleman, travelling in his own 
carriage, with post-horses, who, in conversation 
with me, complained that the ‘ passports’ at our 
turnpike-gates cost him from 10 to 12 franes a day ; 
and observed that Englishmen in France had noth- 
ing to pay for travelling on the roads of the French 
republic.”’ 


Tue Society of Arts has concluded contracts with 
Messrs. James and George Munday, the public 
works contractors, for carrying out Prince Albert's 
projected exhibition of arts and industry by all 
nations. ‘The Messrs. Munday undertake, with- 
out any security, to carry out the exhibition on their 
own responsibility, and to indemnify the Society of 
Arts for all expenses and liabilities ; to erect the 
necessary buildings, at a cost of some 50,000/., and 
to provide 20,0007. for prizes. From the funds 
received Messrs. Munday’s expenses, with five per 
cent. interest, are first to be paid; and if any sur- 
plus remain, Messrs. Munday are to receive two 
thirds of it. 


Ar a late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
Oxford, Dr. Daubeny mentioned the progress of 
arrangements for a steam-vessel to proceed from 
Edinburgh to Iceland, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for persons so disposed to visit that interest- 
ing island. It is intended to leave Edinburgh about 
the time of the next meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in that cfty, and to return in time to give an 
account of the visit before the meeting terminates. 


Mr. Sipney Hersert’s Femare Emicration 
Scneme.—For the furtherance of this object a com- 
mittee has been formed, of which Mr. Sidney 
Herbert is the chairman, and Lord J. Russell, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Ashley, the Bishop of London, and a 
great number of noblemen and gentlemen, are mem- 
bers. ‘The advertisement announcing this fact says : 
‘It is proposed to take immediate measures for 
promoting emigration to the British colonies on an 
extensive scale. Assistance will, in the first 
instance, be extended to the class which, as. the 
poorest and most helpless, has a reasonable claim 
to early consideration—the needlewomen and slop- 
workers. Offices will be immediately opened, at 
which such parties may register their applications. 
Care will be taken to select such persons only as 
are well recommended, and whose age and habits 
render them fit subjects for emigration. Such 
arrangements will be made as will secure for them 
every possible safeguard and care during the passage 
out. Communications will be opened with the 
colonies, with a view to the proper reception of the 
emigrants on their arrival; for their temporary 
assistance and to afford them facilities for placing 
themselves in respectable positions.’ The Fone. 
tionist economists have fallen foul of Mr. Herbert's 
project, but it has been received in the country with 


| warded from Paris with the French intelligence of | eer agrees. 


Tue Exhibition of Manufactures at Birmingham 
closed on Saturday. It was opened on the 2d Sep- 


‘| day; having, in the interval, been carried 600 tember, and has during the time been visited by 
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more than 100,000 persons. 
were 19,000 admissions. 


Hirinc Newsparers.—In the Bloomsbury Co. 
Court, a newsvender residing at Hampstead, named 
Moss, brought an action against Mr. Barnard Greg- 
ory to recover a debt due for the hire of newspapers, 
amounting to 2/. 18s. 10d. The defendant pleaded 
by his solicitor—first, that no one had applied for 
the money; and, secondly, that by the Act of 23 
Geo. III., it was illegal to lend newspapers, and 
therefore defendant could not be compelled to pay. 
The plaintiff, however, was prepared for this line 
of defence, and produced a subsequent Act of Will. 
1V.,cap. 76, which repeals the whole of the former 
Act relative to newspapers, and consequently the 
Judge immediately decided that the debt and costs 
should be paid by defendant. 


In the last week there 


Tue ** Atheneum”’ says that a proposal has been | 


made by the Keeper of the State Papers to print a 
series of calendars or indices of the valuable histori- 
cal documents in his custody, which has been 
agreed to by the government, and that the work is to 
be commenced immediately. It is stated, moreover, 
that the several volumes will be produced in a neat 
and comparatively inexpensive form, which will 
render them accessible to all classes of historical 
inquirers. 


Street lamps have recently been introduced in 
the European quarter of Alexandria. 


A GENERAL order enjoins the officers at all out- 
ports to use their utmost vigilance, and bear in 
mind that a seizure has just been made in London 
‘* of a quantity of compressed snuff, made up in the 
form of oilseed cake, and packed together with 
genuine cakes of that article.’’ 


Ir is reported that Madlle. de Luzy, who was 
governess in the family of the Due de Praslin at the 
time of the murder of the duchess, and who was 
arrested and examined on suspicion of having been 
wecessory to the crime, was married lately to the 
nephew of an Irish peer. 


Tue total population of Belgium, according to 
the report presented by the Minister of the Interior, 
amounts to 4,337,196. Another table, not less 
interesting than that of the population, is divided 
under the heads of masters or principals of manu- 
factories and workmen. [From this it appears that 
there are 756,747 masters and their families, includ- 
ing 1,185,424 persons; workmen, 1,301,353, their 
families comprehending 1,093,672 persons. 

Tue aquatic contest between the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge took place last Saturday, 
and though the latter came in first, victory was 
adjudged to the former in consequence of a foul on 
the part of the Cambridge boat, when the Oxford 
aen were evidently winning. 


Torture in Switzertanp.—A strange circum- 
stance has just taken place at Herisau, the capital 
of Inner Appenzell, in Switzerland, showing how 
much in these countries of old liberties civilization 
is behindhand in some matters. A young girl of 
nineteen, some months back, assassinated her rival. 
Her lover was arrested with her, and as she accused 
him of the crime, both were put to the torture. The 
girl yielded to the pain, and confessed her crime ; 
the young man held firm in his denial ; the former 
was condemned to death, and on the 7th of this 
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month was decapitated with the sword in the 
market-place of Herisau. This fact is itself a 
startling one, but the details are just as strange. 
For two hours the woman was able to struggle 
against four individuals charged with the execution. 
After the first hour the strength of the woman was 
still so great that the men were obliged to desist ; 
the authorities were then consulted, but they de- 
clared that justice ought to follow its course. The 
struggle then recommenced, with greater intensity, 
and despair seemed to have redoubled the woman’s 
force. At the end of another hour she was at last 
bound by the hair to a stake, and the sword of the 
executioner then carried the sentence into effect. 


Jenny Linp.—Mr. Barnum thus corrects (in the 
‘** New York Herald’’) the erroneous statements of 
his recent offer to Jenny Lind. Ist. Jenny Lind 
has sent no agent to America; but ] have sent two 
to her, one of whom recently returned from an in- 
terview with her, and has now gone to meet her in 
Stockholm with my proposals; 2d. As regards 
terms ; | understand and believe that Mr. Knowles, 
manager of the Manchester Theatre, who engaged 
Jenny Lind to sing in the provincial towns of Great 
Britain, paid her 400/. sterling per night. 1 under- 
stand, also, that it was no unusual thing for Mr. 
Lumley, director of the Queen’s Opera in London, 
to receive 1,8007. to 2,000/. sterling on Jenny’s 
nights. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that I 
could expect to engage her 200 nights for 50,000 
dollars—only 250 dollars per night. Now, the 
; truth is, I have offered her more than four times that 
amount per night, besides paying the expenses from 
Stockholm, and during her engagement of herself 
and a companion, a financier, (probably her father,) 
and two servants, besides placing a carriage always 
at her disposal, and paying every description of 
| expense attending the concerts or operas in which 
| she may sing ; and I have offered to place 10,000/. 
| Sterling in the hands of her banker in London, to 
, secure the fulfilment of my proposition. 1 am by 
| no means certain of her coming, even at the offer 
| made ; but if any gentleman supposes there is gam- 
| mon in this business, and that a less compensation 
| would induce her to visit America, I hereby pledge 
;my honor to sign bonds to any amount, whenever 
called upon, to give any person 50 dollars for every 
| 100 dollars per night that he will obtain her services 
for me less than 1000 dollars per night, besides all 
the expenses before named. 





| Frepertxa Bremer amonc THE Fourtertsts.— 
We are allowed to copy the following from a letter 
received from the North American Phalanx, in 
New Jersey. ‘* Miss Bremer paid us a visit last 
week. She seemed quite pleased, and entered very 
genially into all that was going on—mixed a batch 
of bread, sewed hominy bags, and would have gone 
out to dig potatoes, if it had not rained. There 
was an old Swedish officer with her, whom we 
liked mightily; he came to compile some of the 
beauties of our republican customs for home use ; 
the king, he says, being inclined to anticipate revo- 
lutionary tendencies. Miss B. charmed all by her 
musical gifts. The girls cried and laughed like 
wild creatures, as they are, under the influence of 
the delicate magic of her notes, as she played the 
* Sea King’s Bride,’ and other national airs.’’"— 
Boston Chronotype. 














286 DEATH OF DAVID JENNINGS 


From the Examiner. 

Amonc the deaths of the last week we see re- 
corded that of Davin Jennines Vipan, of small- 
pox, at Tunbridge Wells. This gentleman had 
not attained public notoriety, but he had neverthe- 
less worked silently, and not ineffectually, for 
what he considered to be the public good—and we 
hold it right that merit of this kind should not pass 
away without a public acknowledgment. The son 
of a commercial gentleman of Norfolk, educated 
first at Dr. Valpy’s Grammar School at Norwich, 
then at Trinity College, Cambridge, he carried to 
this university the practical views of the class to 
which it was ever his boast to belong. It was here 
that he laid the foundation of those rare classical 
attainments, which afterwards, during a long resi- 
dence in Germany, introduced him to the notice 
and friendship of such men as the Grimms,Thiersch, 
and Miiller, as one of the first scholars of his day. 
Yet he was no scholar of the old English school— 
it was the constitutional and commercial history of 
Greece and Rome that attracted him, and it was 
here amongst these early struggles after freedom 
and good government that he endeavored to seek a 
principle and a guide for the present. This love 
of free institutions and their progressive develop- 
ment from ancient times led him, in the years 1838 
and 1839, to visit Hungary ; a country which he 
always regarded as evidencing in its history his 
favorite political maxim, that liberty is ancient, 
despotism recent. Versed in the Magyar language, 
he made the constitution and laws of Hungary his 
peculiar study, and became the friend of its most 
eminent statesmen and citizens. We need only 
mention amongst these the names of Szechényi, 
Casimir Esterhazi, Palffi, Andrassi, Georg Karolyi, 
Odeschalehi, Zichi, with whom, and with all the 
other chiefs of the constitutional opposition, he was 
in habits of daily intercourse. At the Hungarian 
Parliament he was received under the title of ** the 
English deputy.”’ Ill-heaith alone compelled him 
to leave a country to which he ever remained most 
fondly attached, and to whose cause he devoted the 
latest energies of his life. In 1840, when review- 
ing his friend Paget’s work on Hungary in the 
‘+ British and Foreign Review,”’ he was one of the 
first English travellers who pointed out to his 
countrymen the existence of a system of constitu- 
tional law very similar to their own—the possible 
nucleus of a future free state in the centre of auto- 
cratic government, and the great frontier post of 
European law against the inroads of Russian bar- 
barism. In 1848, when Hungary raised the con- 
stitutional banner against Austria, Mr. Vipan was 
one of the first to use his pen in her defence, and 
to unmask from time to time the ignorant or wilful 
—— of a portion of the press. No one in 

ngland was so well qualified for this task, for no 
one was so well acquainted as himself with the 
antecedents of the late struggle. His unequalled 
knowledge of the subject, his incorruptible integ- 
rity, his moderate but independent means, rendered 
his evidence as valuable as it was disinterested. 
The fall of Hungary in the unequal struggle 
shocked him, but did not paralyze his exertions ; 
for he never could believe that the history of a 
thousand years, indelibly impressed on the habits 
and feelings of every man, woman, and child of 
the country, could be extinguished ata blow. On 
the 27th of November last he wrote to a friend and 





VIPAN.——MY GARDEN GATE. 


fellow-laborer in the same cause for the last time 
—and on his favorite subject. On the 29th he 
sickened. ‘Twelve days afterwards he died pre- 
maturely in the forty-fourth year of his age, in the 
full ion of his vigorous intellect, and most 
deeply regretted by a small circle of attached 
friends, to whom his private worth had endeared 
him. It is the boast of England that she numbers 
among her citizens private individuals, who, in 
every department of science, literature, and poli- 
ties, are the unpaid advocates of what they believe 
to be the truth. David Vipan was one of these— 
the peculiar growth of free institutions. It is the 
duty of the public press not to let such men pass 
from the stage unnoticed. 





MY GARDEN GATE, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Sranp back, bewildering politics, 
I’ve placed my fences round ; 
Pass on, with one party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 
Stand back—I ’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles, and your prate ; 
You cannot enter in this walk, 
I’ve closed my garden gate. 


Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf 
I have a refuge here ; 

I wish to commune with myself ; 
My mind is out of gear. 

These bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore : 

Within these bounds no envies rage ; 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


Stand back, Frivolity and Show ; 
It is a day of spring ; 
I want to see my roses blow, 
And hear the blackbird sing ; 
I wish to prune my apple-trees, 
And make my peaches straight ; 
Keep to the causeway, if you please ; 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


I have no room for such as you ; 
My house is somewhat small. 

Let love come here, and friendship true, 
1’ll give them welcome all ; 

They will not scorn my household stuff, 
Or criticize my store. 

Pass on—the world is wide enough ; 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


Stand back, ye pomps, and let me wear 
The liberty I feel. 

I have a coat at elbows bare ; 
I love its dishabille. 

Within these precincts let me rove, 
With nature free from state ; 

There is no tinsel in the grove ; 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


What boots continual glare and strife ? 
I cannot always climb ; 

I would not struggle all my life ; 
I need a breathing time. 

Pass on—I ’ve sanctified these grounds 
To friendship, love, and lore ; 

You cannot come within these bounds, 





I’ve shut my garden door. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue article on the Position of the Colonies de- 
serves the attention of the highest minds. It fore- 
shadows the independence, or equal rights, of the 
various portions of the Anglo-Saxon race, and thus 
the creation of a satisfied, vigorous, federal nation, 
spreading over the whole world. 

In order to carry out this great idea, the writer 
opposes the separation of Canada from the mother 
country. We heartily wish him success in his 
ultimate object, although we differ a little as to 
the order of future events, and desire to go further 
than he has proposed. Looking upon the Anglo- 
Saxon race as the only one which is greatly grow- 
ing in numbers and power ; bearing in mind the 
promises of a time when ‘ wars shall cease ;”’ 
pondering the inestimable benefits which our blessed 
Union has given to us, in peace and free trade, the 
effects of which have far surpassed the sanguine 
hopes of our forefathers ;—we cannot but look 
upon the development of our constitution by the 
admission of Texas, as affording to us a near hope 
of such an extension of its benefits as shall include 
Great Britain and all her colonies. The rapidity 
of our greatness will soon make the probability of 
this more manifest. In 1840 our population was 
17 millions; in 1890 it will be 70 millions; in 
1940 it will be 300 millions. 

How the difference of government is to be recon- 
ciled, we do not see yet; 20 years may make it 
easy. The treaties by which England is connected 
with the continent of Europe will become obso- 
lete, and thus remove another obstacle. The 
national debt, even, which has appeared to us to be 
the greatest difficulty, may be soon and honorably 
disposed of. Let us look at this for a moment in 
the light thrown upon it by Mr. Gurney, whose 
remarks were so effectively quoted at the late 
Peace Congress. Since 1815—that is, in 35 
years of peace—the expenditure of Great Britain 
for war purposes has been 15 to 20 millions a year. 
This sum, directed to that purpose, would have 
pad off the whole debt! Now if Great Britain and 
her colonies and the United States can be so united 
that an attack upon one of them would be an attack 
upon all, such an attack never would be imade. 
And it would require but little faith for Great 


saving to the payment of her debt—the interest of 
which is five times as much as the whole revenue 
of the United States. 

We commend this great subject to Mr. Burritt 
and all the members of the Peace Congress. It 
will be hard work to induce England and France 
to join in a court of nations ; comparatively easy to 
draw England and the United States more closely 
together. And when this shall be done, it will 
almost have accomplished the whole object. 


The appeal in behalf of the venerable Dr. Dick, 


which we copied from Mr. Burritt, has already 
produced some effect. We have received ten and 





five and four dollars, making nineteen, which was 
sent to Mr. Burritt to be added to his next remit- 
tance. And it was with great pleasure that we 
received a visit from him in acknowledgment. 
Could our friends who have not yet sent anything 
for Dr. Dick, have heard Mr. Burritt’s touching 
account of the extreme economy which this good 
man has long had to practise, (the particulars of 
which we dare not print,) they would hasten to his 
relief. 

In thus doing good to an eminent British author, 
Americans are drawing more closely the bonds of 
brotherhood between dear old Scotland and Eng- 
land and ourselves. We hope that more of our 
readers will honor us by sending their gifts through 
this office. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Poetry and Prose Writings, by Richard Henry 
Dana. New York. Baker & Scribner. 


These are all the writings of Mr. Dana hitherto 
published, now collected in two handsome duodeci- 
mo volumes, with the author’s careful revision, and 
some additions. Of the contents of the greater part 
of this collection we have more than once expressed 
our admiration, and have nothing new to say. We 
cannot help, however, expressing a regret that the 
genius which could produce such a poem as the 
Buccaneer, so full of poetic solemnity and strong 
emotion, so original in style, with imagery so 
directly copied from nature, and delineated with 
such rapid and bold strokes, should not have em- 
ployed his eminent powers in other works of the 
kind. In reading the tale of Paul Felton, among 
the prose writings, almost as remarkable in its way 
as the Buccaneer, we are almost as irresistibly led 
to wonder that he who had shown such a capacity 
for that kind of composition had not continued to 
practise it. 

The second volume contains Mr. Dana’s reviews, 
some of which date as far back as the year 1817, 
and were published in the North American Review. 
They are examples of subtle analysis, an unerring 
critical judgment, and perfect independence in its 
expression. We had no such criticism in American 
literature at the time, and, we were about to say. 
we have had no such since ; but it is not necessary 
to attempt to exalt its merits by comparison—a 
mode of criticism which Mr. Dana has himself con- 
demned. It was for these articles that Mr. Dana 


ae _ was deprived of the conduct of the North American 
Britain to cease her war expenditure and apply the | Review, in which he had engaged with great spirit. 


‘To that work, if it had remained in his hands, lv 
would have imparted a character of originality and 
decision in its critical articles, which no literary 
man of the country was at that time qualified to 
give it. 

In republishing these articles, Mr. Dana has made 
no material changes, but he has added to their value 
by some additional paragraphs in the same spirit. 

There has for some years past been a demand on 
the literary world for a collection of Mr. Dana’s 
writings. The previous collection was imperfect, 
and it has been long out of print. ‘There is no part 
of the present volumes more valuable than the mat- 
ter which has been added from the earlier critical 
writings of the author.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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Paosrectus.- This work is cvaauctec in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious ‘or, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin teen New ee 
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variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. ) 
a... steamship has ec por - and Africa, 

to our ne ; and w multiply our con- 
nections, “tedene Travian os a ae with 
ali »arts of the world ; so that much more ever it 





now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of Se gt to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compnie 
Geographical Di he progress of Col 

xeographic iscoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is eniaiien over the whole world.) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selectious ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreigau 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement —to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men o1 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Clnldren. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every weli-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Leentare it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in | other way than a a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. = 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
po a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may uce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
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